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OPINION AND POLICY 


BaririsH foreign policy is, or eught to be, a continuum, not because there is 
an intrinsic virtue in continuity, but because there are certain principles 
from which foreign policy cannot depart without danger to those interests 
which are termed vital. The common use of the word vital as though 
it were synonymous with important is a misuse. Vital means much more. 
A vital interest is one that must be defended at all costs because it is 
an ineluctable condition of national and imperial survival and must, there- 
fore, at all times be defended, even at the cost of war, no matter how 
great the danger and the sacrifice. 

There is no such thing, or ought to be no such thing, as a specifically 
Conservative, Liberal, or Socialist foreign policy. Foreign policy must 
always be national, in peace as in war. A Party in power will have a 
certain bias even in the conduct of foreign affairs. The continuum may 
be variable, but variation may do no harm and may do good, as long as 
there is no departure from principle. If a Socialist Government in 
its foreign policy, favours that community of outlook which pervades 
industrial labour in all countries, it may do much to promote inter- 
national concord and to serve the interests of its own country—always 
provided that class is not preferred to country, and that the cause of 
Socialism is not allowed to override the national cause. 

If, for example, the Government were to support the Second Inter- 
national and to aid the free trade unions, as far as possible, all the world 
over, Germany included, it would do much for the recovery of the world. 
A powerful trade union movement is needed in all countries for peace 
at home, for defence abroad, and for recovery at home and abroad. 
Germany can be disarmed and kept disarmed without the destruc- 
tion of her industry, without the insanity of ‘ pastorisation.’ The 
recovery of German industry is needed for the recovery of European 
industry. German industrial labour is part of the European civilised 
community and cannot work, as it must work, for Europe without working 
for Germany. To revive the German trade unions so that they become 
an organic part of the European labour movement as a whole is neces- 
sary for the economic and political recovery and consolidation of Europe. 
It is necessary, even, for the defence of Europe and the security of these 
islands. 
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It is a task which the present British Government is particularly 
qualified to fulfil. 

But the record of Socialist administration in the past and the pro- 
nouncements of Socialist leaders—Mr. Attlee included—made all who are 
solicitous for the future of Great Britain, of the Empire, and of Europe, 
ask themselves, when they learnt the results of the elections in July : 

Will the Labour Government stand for Party or for the nation ? 
Will the Labour Government have a sound foreign policy and will it 
maintain the armed strength without which there can be no sound foreign 
policy ? Will its foreign policy be European as well as national and 
imperial, for if Europe does not stand, England and the Empire cannot 
stand. 

It is surely with profound relief that thdse, who have waited for the 
answer to these questions, heard or read Mr. Bevin’s words in the Debate 
on the Address.! Although Mr. Bevin ranged the world, it was the Euro- 
pean situation he chiefly had in mind. That situation would be tragic in 
any case, after the most destructive, the most inhuman, and the most 
lawless of wars. But the end of war might have been the end of destruc- 
tion and inhumanity, the beginning of recovery and the re-establishment 
of the Rule of Law. For the greater part of Europe it is none of these. 
Neither is the peace a just peace, nor can it endure unless its foundations 
are transformed. 

The main purpose of the war has, it is true, been achieved. The armed 
might of Germany has been broken. Whether it has been broken for ever 
none can tell. It is our conviction that Germany will again play a big 
part, perhaps a leading part, in European affairs. But that she will again 
threaten the civilised world with conquest and Europe with destruction, 
we do not believe. The German problem, though great and intractable 
still, is not the greatest confronting British statesmanship. The greatest, 
by far, is the European problem, to which the German is subsidiary. 

It was always so, but neither the German problem nor the European 
was capable of solution unless the exorbitant power of Germany was 
reduced. The armed might of Germany had to be broken in any case. 
The belief, which seems to be spreading, that the war was ‘not worth 
while ’ seems to us a mistaken view. Despite all the unforeseen calamities 
that have come about, despite the desperate condition of Europe, despite 
the great perils that lie ahead, it remains true that what was done by 
Great Britain and the Empire in September, 1939, had to be done. There 
was no alternative to war with Germany. 

But a great war in which many nations are engaged will always, in its 
course, acquire secondary aims. And when the primary aim has been 
achieved, the secondary aims will become primary. The ultimate aims of 
foreign policy will then be discovered afresh—war itself can never be more 
than an immediate aim, it is never more than a means to an end. 

What has been destroyed, must be rebuilt—except the armed might 
of the enemy. When the destruction is material, the task of rebuilding 

1 Hansard, August 20th, 1945. 
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is simple, though it may be a hard task and a long one. But when the 
destruction is political and moral, the task will be complex, and much 
harder and longer. Some of its complexities will be beyond human com- 
prehension and will either remain unresolved or will resolve themselves 
in course of slow time. 

In this country, more than in most others, the task demands an 
enlightened public opinion. A despot may be prudent and far-seeing. But 
in England, since the Wars of the Roses at least, public opinion has 
always been a determinant of policy, both domestic and foreign, an 
organic and inseparable part of national life, even under the Tudor 
despotisms.? 

Public opinion may be unenlightened or misguided and yet play a deci- 
sive part. British public opinion helped to promote disarmament and so 
made the war likely. German public opinion carried the National 
Socialists into power and so made war certain. Public opinion may be 
enlightened and yet play little or no part in events. Hateful tyrannies 
have sometimes ruled over brilliant societies. But for good or for ill, 
public opinion is, in a last analysis, the ultimate ruler of Great Britain. 
It is therefore vital—and not merely important—that British public 
opinion be an enlightened opinion. 

Public opinion errs more readily with regard to foreign affairs than 
domestic, because the consequences of foreign policy follow at a greater 
distance. The risk taken by a Government with regard to, say, housing 
may be greater than a risk in foreign policy, for an error in the former 
will soon be detected by all and be repaired. But an error in the latter 
will be detected by few or none, though all may be affected by the conse- 
quences which may be disastrous, and irremediable save by war. 

Mr. Churchill led the nation to a great military triumph and a great 
political defeat. Half Europe has been lost—to England, as well as to 
Europe. England—despite appearances, despite her debts and her 
reduced assets—is the greatest Power in the world to-day, because of her 
spirit, her inventiveness, her organisation, her liberties, her Empire, and 
her national and imperial strategic situation. But for the first time she 
carries little or no weight in the eastern half of Europe (the precarious 
hold she has in Greece alone excepted). 

Of the magnitude of the political disaster, which had no parallel in 
her modern history, the public has no conception. There is a growing 
malaise, a suspicion that something is wrong, that countries officially 
‘ liberated ’ have not been liberated at all, that certain principles, which 
were amongst the objects of our foreign policy, indeed of the war itself, 
remain unfulfilled, that there is dissidence, opposition, and double-dealing 
where concord was taken for granted, that Great Britain is not as secure 


2 That this is so can be learnt from Bacon’s History of King Henry VII. A world 
separates this masterpiece from that other masterpiece, More’s Pitiful Life of King Edward 
the Fifth. Although the latter reveals a time when public opinion existed, it is an opinion, not 
of participation in events, but of spectators at a play: ‘ These matters be King’s games, 
as it were stage-play, and for the most part played upon scaffolds.’ 
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as she might have been, or at least not as secure as the public was led to 
expect. 

It is true that the British public of 1945 is profoundly sceptical. It 
has fewer illusions than it had in 1918. Indeed, it has hardly any illusions 
at all. It does not believe that there will be a better world. It does not 
believe in the Atlantic Charter or the Charter drawn up at San Francisco 
and takes no interest in either. It does not believe in any League of Nations, 
old or new. It does not believe that there will be ‘ full employment.’ In 
so far as it voted for the Socialists, it did so, mainly, because it did not 
believe in the Conservatives. In so far as it voted for Conservatives, it 
did so because it disbelieved in Socialism. And it does not believe that 
the Second World War will be the last World War. 

It did not receive much help from the leading candidates in the 
election. Mr. Churchill’s speech was provocative and lost him many 
votes. It was inopportune (or was it premature ?), Mr. Eden spoke like 
the gentleman he is—and won respect rather than votes. It is, perhaps, 
a caricature, but only a slight one, to say that the difference between the 
three Parties, as revealed by electoral orations, were as follows :— 

The Conservatives were against unnecessary controls, 

The Socialists were for necessary controls. 

The Liberals for unnecessary and against necessary controls. 

But scepticism is one of the needs of the human nature. Without 
scepticism there can be no enlightened public opinion and, ultimately, no 
belief. The scepticism of the British public shows that the nation is sound 
at heart. In this it differs from the French and German nations (amongst 
others) and resembles the American—that is why, in the end, the British 
and American will understand one another, for there can be no closer 
community than in soundness of heart. 

In immediate matters of domestic policy, the public is open-minded 
and, on the whole, enlightened, without being too credulous, And it is, 
on the whole, well informed by the newspapers and the wireless—better 
informed, certainly, than the public in most other countries. 

But in foreign affairs it is unenlightened because it receives too 
little enlightenment. In the electoral campaign, foreign policy 
played no part, although it is upon foreign policy, far more than on 
domestic policy, that the future of Great Britain and the Empire, the 
liberties and the well-being of the British people, depend. 

There is something badly wrong with the British press. There are 
signs of an improvement, but it is a tardy, inadequate improvement 
brought about by the impact of events and situations which cannot be 
concealed indefinitely. Even now there is murmuring amongst the British 
troops on the Continent because the newspapers do not ‘speak up.’ 
The troops have seen much, and know much, that no newspaper dare print 
—and this knowledge is being spread by the troops, as it ought to be. 
The public is losing confidence in the press, and rightly. 

There is not one daily, except The Times, which has an individual 
foreign policy—and the foreign policy of The Times has been proved 
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completely wrong by events. The Times was, for years, consistent in 
recommending the division of Europe in two ‘spheres of influence,’ 
Western and Eastern. This has come about—and no serious observer, 
who has the interests of England at heart, will deny that it is a catastrophe 
which must be amended by a prolonged and prodigious effort. Even T'he 
Times itself has nothing left to say in defence of its own policy and is 
being left with no foreign policy at all, not even a bad one. 

The dailies no longer represent different schools of political thought in 
foreign affairs as they used to do. All contrasts—like the contrast so pro- 
vocative of thought—between the Manchester Guardian and the Morning 
Post—have disappeared. Clear analysis, devotion to first principles, 
spirited debate, have departed from the leader-columns and have been 
replaced by a kind of shadow-statesmanship based on sentimental 
materialism and presented with an air of preternatural sagacity. Reporters 
at home still report—if they do not, their readers will find them out. But 
the great generation of reporters abroad, of Foreign Correspondents, has 
gone. After the last war, they ventured all over Europe, reporting the 
truth. Foreign correspondents are becoming—and some have become— 
what they were not before, namely, propagandists.* Almost all reports 
published in the daily newspapers from Eastern Europe are propaganda, 
those from Russia entirely so. This new tendenciousness among foreign 
correspondents is not even the tendenciousness of a conviction, which 
would be bad enough, if it warped the truth, but the tendenciousness of 
accommodation. It is true that the task is more difficult than it was. 
The European revolutionaries, whether national or social, after the last 
war were generous and wanted the truth (as they conceived it) to be 
known by all. The revolutionaries of to-day are malignant and want the 
truth to be concealed. A reporter who is known to be experienced, inde- 
pendent and not easily gulled will hardly be admitted to Eastern Europe. 
still less to Russia, and, if he is, he will find his movements circumscribed, 
he will be paralysed by fear lest those who are brave enough to tell him 
the truth will suffer (as they will, if they are found out), and, if he reports 
the truth, he will not be allowed to stay, and will never be re-admitted. 

The reason why the newspapers have lost character and personality 
are not all on the surface. They are part of the crisis in our civilisation, 
which is, ultimately, a crisis of belief, a religious crisis. 

There is a new conformity in the press, not so much with official policy, 
as in despotically governed countries, but rather with prevalent political 
trends and fashions. The press, to-day, reveals ascendancy of the 
obscurantist and the transition from the non-conformist to the con- 
formist conscience. 

It is impossible to understand anything without believing anything. 

* There are exceptions: the correspondent of the Manchester Guardian in Paris, for 
example, of the Daily Telegraph in Athens, of the Daily Herald (G. E. R. Gedye), in Vienna. 

* The two serious weekly newspapers, The Sunday Times and The Observer, show far 
more objectivity and discrimination than the dailies. The Observer is particularly illuminat- 
ing in European affairs. The one penetrating‘daily ray of light into the European darkness 
comes from the Diplomatic Correspondent of the Manchester Guardian. 

Vou. CXXXVIII—No. 824 G* 
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The obscurantist has no belief, but only presumption. Even the Com- 
munists, who once at least were doctrinaires, no longer believe in anything, 
not even in Communism. They pursue a prescribed policy because it is 
the way, not to the fulfilment of an ideal, but to power—not even to 
power which is a means to an end, but to power which is an end in itself. 
They are no longer interested in belief, and they no longer reason—except 
on matters of policy divorced from principle—because they are no longer 
interested in reason. 

Nevertheless, something of the immense tragedy of Central and 
Eastern Europe, something of its terrible significance has begun to stir 
the public consciousness. But the picture, as seen by the public, is vague, 
fugitive, disconnected, and unrelated, or ill-related, to those principles 
that have made, and still make, the greatness of England, and once made 
the greatness of her great newspapers, unrelated, also, to those vital 
interests which must be defended at any cost. 

As long as the war lasted, silence was deemed expedient. Occasion 
may determine the manner of telling the truth, but to suppress the 
truth is never expedient. The silence of the press during the German 
war, and since that war, about events in Eastern Europe, must have 
spread the belief that England is weaker than she is, and that her people 
do not care about the things they do indeed care much about. Appease- 
ment (for it was nothing but appeasement) will always have this effect. 
It also left the public wholly unprepared for the situation as it is to-day, 
and is, largely, the reason why the popular demand for rapid demobilisa- 
tion is so little tempered by regard for the one unchanging necessity— 
that England must be strong. 

A sound foreign policy may be initiated without an enlightened public 
opinion, because it can be initiated secretly. But it cannot be sustained 
without an enlightened public opinion, at least not in England. The press 
must tell the truth for truth’s sake and for England’s sake—not without 
regard for the consequences, but with full regard for the consequences. 

No authoritative voice uttered, or even indicated, the truth until 
August 20th, when Mr. Bevin spoke. 

Let us examine some of his remarks. 

He referred to Germany, Central, and Eastern Europe as ‘ this terrify- 
ing scene.’ It is indeed terrifying ! The immense displacements of popu- 
lation, for the most part the inevitable consequence of air-raids and the 
shifting areas of battle, have been succeeded by displacements, even 
more immense, in consequence of the Peace that was being made before 
the war came to an end, a Peace that is still in the making. The 
coming of Peace has been, and still is, a cause of despair, exile, ruin, 
destitution, and death as well as of hope. For many millions of Euro- 
peans, Allies and enemies, or former enemies, Peace has been a disaster as 
great as war itself. Rejoicing in Western Europe, when liberation came 
and Peace followed, was accompanied by deepened anguish in Eastern 
Europe. And as the victory of the Allies approached, hope in Western 
Europe rose high. In Eastern Europe it was extinguished. 
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Europe was ‘a terrifying scene’ after the First World War. There 
was hunger and there was revolution. But recovery began soon after the 
fighting ended,5 and the revolutionary movements were popular move- 
ments of liberation. Misguided as a few of them may have been, they 
were borne up by hope—hope that was often legitimate and sometimes 
fulfilled. To-day, the revolutionary movements are neither popular, nor 
are they movements of liberation, nor do they offer hope to the many, 
but only to the few. They do not come ‘ from below,’ but are imposed 
‘from above’ by small minorities, professing to be ‘ patriots’ and to 
represent ‘ the people,’ but regarded by ‘ the people ’ as traitors, oppres- 
sors, and the agents of a foreign Power, as a kind of ‘ Fifth Column ’ and 
accomplices establishing an alien tyranny. These movements are 
counter-revolutionary, rather than revolutionary—they are not, if we 
may use Marxian terminology, movemerits of a liberal bourgeoisie and 
of the proletariat, but movements of Lumpenbourgeoisie and of the 
Inumpenproletariat, who have at all times been at the disposal of foreign 
Powers. If it is permissible to use the word ‘ Fascist’ in a generic, 
instead of in a specific, sense, the ostensibly popular movements to-day 
are Fascist in character (and less popular than Fascism was in Italy and 
National Socialism in Germany). And what is coming to be known as 
anti-Fascism threatens to be but a new form of Fascism. 

It is shameful that such movements should enjoy the support of the 
British press, although as the truth defies concealment more and more, 
this support has grown a little more critical. But it is still support. It is 
shameful that Liberal newspapers, in particular, should have rivalled one 
another in supporting some of the most abominable tyrannies the world 
has ever known, and they, who could not contain their indignation over 
the conquest of Abyssinia, should acquiesce in the conquest, accom- 
panied by fearful atrocities, of civilised countries that are part of our own 
larger country, Europe, and participate in the common civilised heritage. 

The main defence of freedom abroad has, in this country, passed to a 
handful of Conservatives. The only concerted protest against the disas- 
trous agreement concluded at Yalta came exclusively from the Conser- 
vatives. 

As the Liberals polled nearly twice as many votes in the last election 
as they did in the previous elections, it is hard to accept the general 
assumption that they cannot have a future. They have suffered, partly, 
from the diffusion of liberal principles—there are few Englishmen to-day 
who are not liberals in the wider sense. This process of diffusion seems 
to have drained the Liberal Party of its liberal essence. Something has 
gone out of it. The Liberals are no longer the believers they were once, 
but are restless for something to believe in. (They do not in the least 
know what they once were.) They can have no future, or at least no 


5 The Russian famine of 1920 was the result of natural causes, though it was the more 
severer because requisitioning both by the White Armies and the Red had depleted reserves 
of food. Relief was organised on a gigantic scale, chiefly by Great Britain and the United 
States. 
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future that will help their country, unless they renew the liberal essence 
in purer and more concentrated form. And that essence is nothing if it 
is not potent against tyrants abroad, as well as at home, against those who 
would extinguish the right of whole nations, as well as of individuals. 

Whether the defence of freedom at home will, on balance, be streng- 
thened or weakened by the Socialists is hard to foretell. Egalitarian 
systems are incompatible with freedom, and the conversion of civil service 
into bureaucracy is a menace to the Rule of Law. But the English are not 
by nature doctrinaire or fanatical, not even when they are Socialists, and 
if they must choose between freedom and equality, they will, in the end, 
prefer the former. In foreign affairs, at least, the Socialists have broken 
away from Mr. Churchill’s policy, have begun to turn against the foreign 
tyrants he imposed or supported, and are bringing England back to the 
liberal foreign policy which conforms to her nature, her ideals, and her 
interests. , 

Mr. Bevin denounced those ‘who are seeking to obtain political 
power’ in Europe. He spoke of the tendency to call people ‘ Nazi’ or 
‘Fascist ’ who are neither. That ‘tendency’ exists in England too. 
Indeed, it is more than a tendency, it is a method, and one that is used, as 
a matter of course, by the Communists, and, because it is politically 4 la 
mode, by the obscurantists and by the liberaux bolshevisants. One of the 
incidental consequences of this method may be a revival of anti-Semitism. 
* Anti-Fascism ’ (as it calls itself) is taking the Jews under its protection, 
not because it is liberal, but because it is illiberal, not to help the Jews, 
but to exploit them for a political purpose—which is exactly what they 
hold up against ‘ Fascism.’ ¢ 

Mr. Bevin has but said what has long been known even to all who 
are reasonably well-informed about the state of Europe. It is yet another 
ominous symptom of our time that there should be so pronounced a 
dualism, that men of naturally upright character should not say what 
they know, or should even say the contrary of what they know. This 
dualism, so frequent amongst publicists and broadcasters, has done much 
to promote that public opinion which oscillates between perplexity and 
indifference. 

Mr. Bevin has risen above this dualism which, in some politicians, has 
‘ amounted to duplicity. He was plain and frank. About Bulgaria, 
Rumania, and Hungary, he remarked their Governments ‘ do not, in our 
view, represent the majority of the people,’ that in these countries ‘ one 
kind of totalitarianism is, it would seem, being replaced by another.’ 

So this is what ‘ liberation ’ really means ! 

The British Government find themselves unable to recognise the 
Bulgarian, Rumanian, and Hungarian Governments. Elections such as 


® ‘Fascism,’ properly speaking, that is to say when pertaining to a specifically Italian 
movement, is not anti-Semitic. But when used generically to include a German movement, 
National Socialism, it is, of course, anti-Semitic. Those who use it generically, however, 
should not stop at National Socialism, but should include all movements that show similar 
characteristics. By this test, many so-called anti-Fascist movements are Fascist. 
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are being prepared in Bulgaria would, according to Mr. Bevin, ‘run 
entirely contrary to our conception of a free election.’ Will the British 
Government be able to recognise the German Government newly estab- 
lished by the Russians in Berlin? And will that Government be local 
in its scope, or will it claim to represent all Germany ? If the latter, then 
we shall know that Russia is endeavouring to promote a united Germany 
under her own protection and that the Russian ‘ sphere of influence ’ is 
conceived as extending to the North Sea and west of the Rhine. And 
who is to be master of Austria ? 

Governments resembling those established in Bulgaria, Rumania, and 
Hungary have been established in Poland, with the connivance, and in 
Yugoslavia, with more than the connivance of Great Britain under the 
National Government of which Mr. Attlee and Mr. Bevin were members. It 
was, perhaps, inevitable that Poland should be occupied by the Red Army. 
It is exceedingly difficult for Great Britain to exercise an influence in a 
country so inaccessible to herself and so accessible to Russia. It may 
have been impossible to save Polish independence—but was it necessary 
to be an accomplice in the total extinction of that independence? Is 
inability to prevent wrong a reason or an excuse for connivance in wrong- 
doing ? 

Yugoslavia is but partly and thinly occupied by Russian troops, and 
it was not Stalin, it was Mr. Churchill, who made Tito master of that 
country. His hasty, but obdurate prepossessions were constantly rein- 
forced both by those who had not sufficient force of personality to show 
dissent, and by those who, with similar prepossessions, ventured into the 
Balkans and pronounced on Balkan affairs without experience or deeper 
knowledge, without mature consideration either for the character, the 
outlook, and interests of loyal Allies or for the wider interests of Great 
Britain. These had the ear of the Prime Minister who remained deaf to 
the ever-growing volume of evidence of those who know and understood. 
Had he listened, the Balkan scene would never have become what it is 
to-day—a scene of ever-increasing tragedy, of blighted hopes, of promises 
unfulfilled, of devoted loyalties cruelly rebuffed, a scene full of menace to 
the security of Great Britain and to the peace of Europe. 

That Mr. Churchill was completely wrong in his opinion of Marshal 
Tito, that the support he gave him was a terrible mistake, is now plain to 
every dispassionate and informal observer—and, no doubt, to Mr. 
Churchill himself. 

Is the mistake beyond repair? The civil war in Yugoslavia goes on, 
for Marshal Tito is not accepted by the people, whether Serbs, Croats or 
Slovenes. He has, with foreign aid and the exercise of terrorism, made 
himself master of the towns. But his authority does not extend to the 
rural areas and in the mountains he is still defied, as he was before, and as 
the German, Italian, Hungarian, and Bulgarian invaders were. General 
Mihailovitch had restrained his forces from engaging into a type of warfare 
that wasted men and ammunition, that called for the ferocious reprisals 
in which whole villages were destroyed and the inhabitants exterminated, 
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that had little or no military value, and did not shorten the war by one 
day, and, indeed, made the national armed rising, which alone could have 
shortened the war, impossible by disrupting the genuine national move- 
ment and killing or outlawing its leaders. General Mihailovitch was 
denounced ‘ not fighting ’ and for ‘ collaboration ’ precisely because he was 
a national leader, in fact, the national leader, because he was a serious 
soldier with a sound strategic conception and because he was, despite every 
rebuff, loyal to the cause of the Western Powers, especially Great Britain 
(which Marshal Tito is not and never was). He still commands a force of 
devoted followers, a force that is still the hope of the Serb people—hope 
of liberation from the foreign invader once, and now hope of liberation 
from the domestic tyrant and usurper, hope of a federal Yugoslavia, 
re-established and reformed under King Peter who, though in London, is 
not exiled from his people as Marshal Tito is exiled from them in Belgrade. 

Big men sometimes make big mistakes. Mr. Churchill’s greatness is a 
part of national history that cannot be expunged. But the spirit 
of politics and the spirit of history are not the same. Politics are 
national destiny, not made, but in the making. And the destiny of Eng- 
land demands that the old aspiration be fulfilled which is expressed in the 
words : the Balkans for the Balkans, that is to say, the national indepen- 
dence of all the Balkan countries in close association with one another 
and free from the domination of any Great Power. The independence 
of the Balkan nations is a condition of British security in the Mediter- 
ranean, which is, reciprocally, the condition for the continued independence 
of those nations. 

A sound Balkan policy, even during the German war, would have pro- 
moted the independence of a federal Yugoslavia under King Peter, would 
have brought about a reconciliation between Serbs and Croats and, 
instead of fostering civil war, have allayed it by strengthening the lawful 
Government and supporting the Partisans only in so far as they were 
willing to accept the authority of that Government. Such a policy would 
have prepared the way for Balkan unity, it would have averted, or at 
least have allayed, the Bulgarian crisis and have strengthened that genuine 
peasant democracy to which the Bulgars are by nature inclined. It would 
have averted the civil war in Greece. It would have enabled Great 
Britain to exercise a decisive and beneficient influence in South-Eastern 
Europe and perhaps, even, in Central Europe. It would have diminished, 
or even removed, the threat to Turkish independence (which is a vital 
British interest), and would have given Great Britain lasting security in 
the eastern Mediterranean. 

That is what might have been. But it would be idle to dwell upon it, 
if it could not never be. It is our belief that it can. 

What is Mr. Bevin’s conception with regard to Europe ? The answer, 
if we are not mistaken, is’ contained in that one word ‘ Europe.’ By 
Europe we mean, and are convinced that Mr. Bevin means, Europe as an 
organic whole, not merely the western half, which, by itself, can have no 
_ prosperity, no security, no future, but the middle and the eastern half as 
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well. Indeed, Western Europe is of secondary importance, for if there is 
security in the East, it follows that there will be security in the West. 
Collaboration between the countries of Western Europe is a necessity, but 
so is collaboration between the countries of Eastern Europe, and the 
overriding necessity is the collaboration of all, not in any one system, 
whether political, economic, or both, not in a federal union, but in a 
common Civilisation, under the Rule of Law, extending from the Arctic 
to the Aigean and from the Pripet Marshes to the Bay of Biscay. 

The ‘ European problem,’ which is the greatest problem of our day, 
is inseparable from the problem of British security. It was believed in 
1914, and again in 1939, that if the German problem were solved, the 
European problem would be solved. The reverse is true—the German 
problem can only be solved within the European problem. 

Germany must be kept weak for a long time, but she cannot be kept 
weak for ever. If Europe is strong, and if England is strong, then it does 
not matter if Germany is strong—as long as she is strong as an integral 
part of Europe. Europe must be built upon weak Germany. [If this is 
not done, then Germany, however weak, will not be a centre but a 
fulcrum—and whoever is at the fulcrum wields great power even if he is 
weak. 

The States of Eastern Europe were created or re-established in 1918, 
not as a cordon sanitaire against Russia, as is so often supposed, but as a 
cordon sanitaire against Germany. The mistake made in the later 
‘twenties and early ’thirties was to undegrate the German danger, and to 
overrate the ultimate importance of Germany, to underrate the import- 
ance of the countries between the Arctic and the Aiégean, and to overrate 
the danger of occasional friction between them. After the Treaty of Riga 
in 1921, the peace of Europe was never menaced by one of these countries. 

The Second World War could have been averted on three conditions 
only—that Great Britain and France be strong, that the countries of 
Eastern Europe be strong, collectively, that Germany be weak, relatively. 
All these conditions were capable of fulfilment through a sound foreign 

licy. 
= Not one of them was fulfilled. But they persist and must be fulfilled. 
To fulfil them will again require a sound foreign policy—an armed 
strength, without which there can be no foreign policy. Armed strength 
England has to-day, and must maintain it. Perhaps Mr. Bevin’s words in 
the House of Commons allow the hope that she has a sound foreign policy 


at last. 
F. A. Vorert. 


CONSCIENCE 


Now that unending compromise of principle and tolerance of evil, at least by 
condoning silence, threaten to blur our fundamental convictions of right and 
wrong, it may be well, at a critical moment in the history of mankind, to 
recall some of the outstanding facts of conscience. To plunge at once, we 
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observe that conscience is credited with a number of odd tricks and achieve- 
ments. Thus, it goads, it stings, it bites, it gnaws. It snarls, it sometimes 
hisses and often hoots. Less figuratively—or is it more figuratively !—it is 
said to be a still small voice, an inner tribunal, a guide in the wilderness, a 
gleam in the darkness, a lode-star, the voice of humanity, the voice of the 
human heart and, still more often, the very voice of God. How can it be all 
these things? No one can say, and no one attempts an answer. Clearly, 
however, it deserves some faithful rendering of its actual presentation in our 
lives. 

First, it commands—and even bluntly. In point of fact, it commands both 
positively and negatively, saying, in a strange variety of ways: ‘do this’ and 
‘don’t do that.’ Next, after the event, it upbraids in judgments of remorse, 
or again it may commend us, giving an inner glow of satisfaction. It may be 
well to treat these two aspects of conscience singly. 

First, then, the command. When we find ourselves in the act of being forced 
to choose between certain courses of action, conscience issues its decree in the 
form of a summary, unquestioning and uncompromising ‘fiat,’ ‘Do this!’ 
* Avoid that!’ It never wheedles ; it never suggests that it might be pleasant 
or pleasanter if we did something. There is no question of what people might 
think, nor of how they might applaud if we refrained from some course. No 
reference, however remote, is made to acclaim or prestige or profit or hope of 
gain, and singularly, even distressingly little, to any personal advantage. The 
judgment is imperative and if challenged it vouchsafes only one reason, ‘ because 
it is right or because it is good.’ No more. Another judgment may be : ‘ Shun 
this course!’ To your querulous ‘ why ?’ the answer comes swiftly : ‘ because 
it is wrong or evil.’ It does not exhort, it does not cajole ; it is not hortatory, 
it is miniatory. There is no parallel to its command anywhere else in the whole 
ambit of our lives ; indeed the decrees of tyrants and the dictates of States are, 
in comparison, nought but an external play of dark and menacing shadows. 
The characteristic note of conscience, therefore, is a strangely uncompromising 
* must.’ 

It is thus clearly to be distinguished from the appeal of convention in our 
minds. ‘While we are indeed extremely sensitive to convention, which rules 
whole tracts of our behaviour, no convention resounds in our consciousness 
as an imperative decree. We are aware that people expect this or that of us, 
and that we disobey at the risk of personal comfort. Our public esteem may 
suffer and indeed our whole lives may be adversely influenced. When, there- 
fore, convention sounds its decrees in our minds, it allows of a whole discussion 
within ourselves of profit and loss, of prestige or honour or reputation. If 
challenged and asked for its reason, conventional judgment issues no summary 
‘ fiat ’ but submits an urgent plea for a pleasant and useful life by following the 
tradition of the community. ‘ This,’ it says in effect ‘is what is done.’ From 
first to last it is a suggestion, an inducement and not an imperious command. 
Moreover, as a rule, the whole range of ideas has little or nothing to do with good 
or evil, unless, of course, the convention itself intimately concerns morality. 
If good and evil are at stake, conscience will intervene with its summary and 
often unhesitating command. In any event there is a whole world of difference 
between the decrees of convention and those of conscience. Convention 
registers ‘ what is done ’ and what, in consequence, we might profitably do by 
conforming to the customs of our people. Conscience decrees what ‘must be’ 

‘done without thought or care of possible conflict with our fellow men, nor 
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indeed of conflict with the whole community. To the eventual approval or 
blame of others, conscience is as blind as Justice itself. ‘As blind as Justice’ 


_is truly said, for they both hark back to the same inviolable principles of right 


and wrong. 

Again, the judgments of conscience are clearly distinct from ideals of 
conduct. Our ideals may represent high purposes impossible of attainment— 
‘the high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too hard.’ We may think, 
in loftier moments, that we should greatly like to pursue high ideals, and 
may reflect how grand it would be if we might achieve them. Indeed, the ideal 
may present itself to our minds with all the attractiveness of a mighty plan or 
vision of life. Such ideals, however, do not command; they attract, even 
convincingly, without issuing summary decrees and without any suggestion of 
severe condemnation for failure. It is one thing to feel drawn towards higher 
purposes, and something quite different to suffer the short sharp command of 
conscience. ' 

Next, just as the summary decree of conscience may be twofold, so, after 
the events its operations are of two distinct kinds. When we have obeyed the 
dictate of conscience we have a certain sense of satisfaction and, in general, it is 
true to say the greater the effort the greater the satisfaction. For this reason 
we note in passing one of the most untrue of all the proverbs, namely, that 
virtue is its own reward. How anyone can have written such a thing or believed 
it, or asked anybody else to believe it, passes imagination. If virtue were its 
own reward, then recognition of the achievements of conscience would indeed 
be slight. When all is said, however, it is only fair to record that in moments 
of personal disaster, when life or a hope in life may hang in the balance, a man 
may say that he is at peace with his conscience, as if nothing else in the who'c 
world mattered. Conscience, therefore, not only’ makes cowards of us alli: 
it can, in supreme moments of life and death, bestow a grave serenity and ‘a 
solemn peace of its own.’ 

If we have disobeyed our conscience, there is set up after the event the 
gnawing judgment of remorse, which will unceasingly convict us of cowardice, 
infidelity, meanness or other dereliction of duty. And such remorse is a 
significant and recurrent fact in the history of mankind, driving some men, in 
an abandon of relief, even to seek judgment and punishment of their fellows. 
To them anything seems preferable to their own relentless activity of self- 
condemnation. 

So far the phenomenology of conscience. What then is this conscience 
which we have tried to describe ? How is it defined ? It is the practical judg- 
ment of the practical intellect about the rightness or wrongness, good or evil, 
of a proposed course of action. As it is a practical judgment of the practical 
intellect, conscience is not speculative. It will not suggest for a moment how 
Europe ought to be governed, nor how a dispute between the Powers might be 
settled. The successive judgments of conscience in matters of moment may 
be scrutinised and, on analysis, may yield high general principles of conduct. 
Thus the speculative intellect may turn its generalising power on to the practical 
day-to-day judgments of conscience. As a result it may record that injustice 
may not be done in order to achieve even a notable good, that the end does not 
ever justify or verify the means, and that evil must never be perpetrated, even 
for the best of motives. These are indeed far-reaching principles for men and 
nations: they are accepted, though not immediately announced, by conscience. 
Thus conscience will not primarily deal in general ideas nor in great principles 
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of wide and mighty application. It is severely practical—a ‘ here-and-now’ 
judgment in a matter of our own life or, as often as not, in the life of someone 
whom we watch. The practical intellect which is used in these judgments of 
conscience is that same activity which is employed in planning an allotment, 
mending a fuse, or building a rabbit-hutch. It is in no way a separate power 
that we possess within us, nor is it a special moral sense. Thus the grandeur 
of conscience comes not from the use of the practical intellect itself, which 
guides us in a thousand immediate judgments and decisions of everyday life, 
but from the object upon which the intellect is trained at the moment when 
conscience issues its decree. And that object is the fulfilment of human life, 
er the avoidance of inner frustration, or, in other words, the good life itself. 

We traverse whole treatises of the moralists, and lay aside libraries of the 
long and tangled history of moral conceptions, when we define conscience as a 
practical judgment of the practical intellect. In so saying we deny at one and 
the same time that conscience is itself speculative, that it is primarily a ‘ feeling,’ 
that it is a special power or ‘sense’ within us, or that it is a diffused, general 
or impersonal Reason. Nor is it directly the voice of God. Here for a moment 
we pause. Conscience is not and cannot be the voice of God ; for, ultimately, 
it is no more than the proclamation within us of the law of our nature and of 
that nature’s fulfilment. It would not be difficult to show, if we had the time 
to penetrate further into the ‘ arcana ’ of things, that the law of our nature is 
part of the Divine Law; but that does not make the practical judgment of 
the practical intellect in conscience the immediate voice of God. Indeed, it 
would be easy to write a whole treatise based upon our description of conscience, 
with the object of showing precisely what conscience is not. In order to be 
clear, however, let us say that it is not a vague feeling of guilt ; because, among 
other reasons, it is not a ‘ feeling ’ of any kind. Nor has it anything to do with 
the wild imaginings of Dr. Freud about some terrible murder of a primitive 
father by primitive sons wrought in the gloom of geological time. Where all 
possible record fails in this strange fantasy, an ardent imagination makes good 
the deficiency, and the pre-history of mankind is written from a psycho- 
pathologist’s armchair. And this stuff, of the texture and value of a bad night- 
mare, proves acceptable to not a few learned people in this scientific age. 
Inteliect and constructive reason have indeed fallen on bad days. After the 
impressionist and post-impressionist schools in Science we have at last reached 
the Surrealism of Dr. Freud. 

Before we pass to consider the ultimate source of the moral judgments 
within us, we may, in passing, suggest a number of vitally interesting questions. 
Which civilised peoples have developed conscience most fully? And why ? 
Why is it that people in the North of Europe seem to have more decided views 
on right and wrong than the Mediterranean folk? Or have they? Have 
women as a rule as much conscience as men? Are their consciences more 
pliable? And mcn’s, perhaps, more rotatory ? In what do the consciences of 
men and women differ most acutely, and about what courses of thought and 
action does the conscience of each naturally play ? Which languages have a 
special word for conscience, something, that is, other than our word for ‘con- 
sciousness’? All these questions would surely provide an exciting field of 
research and discovery, if we grant that conscience is a practical judgment on a 
practical issue concerning good and evil. 

We have yet to ask ourselves whence comes the fundamental conception 
of rightness or wrongness which we actually apply in the judgments of con- 
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science. We might put the question in another way and ask whence comes 
the binding power, the imperative of our moral judgments? This is a real 
and mighty question on which there has been lamentably little clear thought 
down the ages, although there have been amazing theoretical conflicts about 
conscience. It would almost a sometimes as if conscience, like wisdom, had 
been choked by its own history 

First, a number of the more ae mora] judgments are directly self-evident 
like the axioms of geometry. Thus, if we say a man must will the good and 
avoid evil, we are stating something which no person capable of thought will 
reject. Such a principle cannot be denied by anyone who thinks coherently or 
only by one that does not understand the terms of the statement: and that, 
presumably, is what we really mean by a self-evident principle. Thus the 
force and power of our great basic moral judgments come from our vision of 
the good life, something that exists in us from the beginning, which may be 
elicited and expressed in our lives more or less swiftly. Such vision may be, 
and is, profoundly influenced by tradition ; it is moulded and expressed in a 
concrete form by many a custom ; it is surrounded, safeguarded, by a host of 
conventions. All this is true, but the imperative force comes from our imme- 
diate understanding of certain types of good, seen by us to be desirable, further 
seen to be something which we must naturally seek. In the bigger things, of 
course, it will be outstandingly clear and even obvious. We see, let us say, 
that it is desirable to live in society, that it is natural, and that we want it. 
Well, to live in society we must hold to certain things and avoid others. Other- 
wise, we understand that we shall disrupt or make difficult or render impossible 
the thing that we desire. Thus we must avoid theft, at least in its more 
startling manifestations, and violence and treachery. Also, not to say too much, 
we must avoid promiscuous murder. In most cases we shall see that we must 
avoid the public lie like a pest, because it poisons the very well-springs of society . 
All this we see immediately and directly, and accept as self-evident. Now this 
inner declaration and acceptance of the great basic self-evident moralities is 
called the ‘ synderesis.’ Some have spoken of the synderesis as the spark of 
conscience, as the goad to the good life or as the inner grasp of first principles ; 
while others have defined it as the great inner natural tribunal. Whatever it 
be called, it is a power, with which we are born, to react desiringly to certain 
things that are good. This is used by the practical intellect in deciding 
important events in the course of our lives. The ‘ must,’ the imperative, the 
tyranny, if you will, of conscience comes from this inner natural vision of the 
good life. 

The number of things about which the synderesis will play varies according 
to the degree of civilisation and also according to the vigour and power of our 
practical thought and reason. As we men vary enormously in the use and 
value of the practical intellect, it is not wonderful that the use of the same 
practical intellect in conscience should show not only variety but that it should 
often be obscured by confusion and error. That conscience may fumble in 
obscurity is the barest commonplace. Just as the practical intellect often 
needs skilled guidance in order that it should function with some efficacy, 
neatness and economy of effort, so too does conscience. Just as the practical 
intellect may often be improved, both in vigour and output, through clear 
theoretical instruction, with experienced hints and reasons, on agriculture, 
gardening and the crafts, so too may conscience by the study of principle 
in the greater moralists. Once, however, anyone grasps the real significance of 
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our definition, all these considerations, and many others of a similar kind, 
follow naturally and immediately. In any event, conscience varies vastly in 
its range of application. Among certain savage peoples, let us suggest, the 
judgments will be extraordinarily clear for matters that concern their own 
tribe. They may, for instance, have a compelling vision of the good life which 
prohibits theft, the tampering with another person’s wife, violence, treachery 
and lies. About the next tribe, which may be some three leagues distant, their 
vision will be entirely different. Indeed, their whole code of the good life may 
break down in their contacts with the neighbouring people because these live 
outside a ‘ charmed ’ circle of society. They may even go so far as to say that 
the others are enemies, and against enemies the restraints of the good life are 
entirely and commendably suspended. 

Nor is this strange tendency to limit the scope of our moral judgments 
confined to unlettered savages. Many of us who know Germany well have 
marvelled at the extraordinary clearness of the German mind when it is 
demanding its own rights, either as one individual or for itself as a state. If 
another state seems to the Germans to falter in matters of justice or honour, 
they feel a real inner revolt which they express with a certain violence of can- 
dour. It never seems to occur to them that they must mete out to others the 
measure which they themselves demand. While they, the intelligent Germans, 
demand the greatest ‘correctness’ in the behaviour of other states, they 
willingly condone intrigue, deceit and evil by their own successive Govern- 
ments: indeed they smile at such ‘ statecraft ’ indulgently and, if it succeeds, 
think it extremely clever. This is one of many reasons why the German people 
are a menace to the civilisation of the West. They are politically undeveloped 
and bad members of the comity of nations. 

It is easy to see and to condemn the violent limitation in the scope of 
moral judgments in the case of savages and of our enemies, the Germans. 
The limitation in scope, however, is confined to neither and it might be fitting 
that everybody should scan his mind and search his purposes in order to dis- 
cover his own unprofessed but relentless limitations. They surely exist. It is 
only the courage to face our own private ‘ savagery ’ that is often lacking. 

Not only may the scope of the basic moral judgments vary greatly, but 
the content may, and does, show startling differences from place to place. i 
of course, is the commonplace and the high-horse, in argument, of the Sceptics 
and of the Cynics down the long centuries. Where such extreme variety exists, 

, as it were, through all the rainbow colours from red to violet, and 
through all the shades of brightness from white to black, the Sceptics ask, with 
ill-disguised complacency, why we should worry about the validity of the 
‘moral’ law which is so diverse, so puerile and often so pathetically localised ? 
There are, however, in spite of both Cynic and Sceptic, and in spite of occasional 
ill-balanced work by a few sociologists, certain basic moral judgments that 
run fairly freely throughout the world. They mainly concern things like 
theft, violence, marriage and treachery. They form, therefore, the basic 
things which give some indication of our common human vision of the good 
life. 

Naturally, all such things are capable of development. The keener the 
miad, the more practical the intellect and the more sensitive the spirit to the 
vision of the good life, the greater will be the power of conscience, and, equally, 
the grander will be the inclusiveness of the synderesis. 

If we knit together the various facts which we have tried to present, we 
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might say that conscience passes its judgments swiftly and immediately, 
basing itself upon certain primordial principles which are presented to us as 
self-evident. The whole operation can, and does, develop; it can vary in 
quality, in precision, in the number of things to which it applies, and especially 
in its range of applicability from a few people to the whole of mankind. But 
the high obligation, the mighty imperative of conscience, the unique ‘ must ’ 
comes from our inner understanding of the good life iself, upon which both our 
well-being and happiness depend. 

There is a certain parallel that might be suggested between conscience and 
instinct. Without involving ourselves in intricate biological and psycho- 
logical detail, we may say briefly that by instinct we mean a reaction of ours 
which, though it has never been learnt, asserts itself at a given moment, not in- 
frequently for the preservation of the individual life or for the survival of the 
species. These instincts need no interference of the practical intellect and no 
traffic with precedent or experience. With us human beings they may develop 
slowly and are easily overlaid both by what we have learnt, and by the busy 
work of intellect. The instincts, however, remain, and may assert themselves 
with surprising efficacy at moments of crisis. Our lives would be brief if we 
had to be taught the act of swallowing which, mercifully, comes to us immedi- 
ately as an unlearnt reaction. Similarly, our lives would be even shorter if we 
had to be taught to ery. This also happens ‘ of itself.’ Similarly at given 
moments of emergency or danger, there may be instincts that dictate an 
unknown but useful course. And just as we, through instinct, are not at the 
mercy of all the forces nor of all the combination of forces that may be brought 
to bear upon our person, so too, through conscience, we are not at the mercy of 
all the influences or the violent combinations of influence that may be brought 
to bear upon our minds. Just as there are instincts that ‘ well up’ -within us 
to direct swift and useful action in moments of danger, so, at critical moments 
in the life of persons, there are within us imperative judgments, springing from 
the real stuff that makes us men, which order action in accordance with the 
human vision of goodness. Thus conscience issues its commands against actions 
that would frustrate our person and in favour of those things that make, at 
whatever cost, for its fulfilment. 

There is a sublimity about certain acts of conscience which never fails to 
reduce men’s minds to that stillness which marks our deeper appreciations. 
When a man or woman chooses a hard and dangerous course, against all allure- 
ments of pleasure and against all solicitations of personal comfort, for the sake 
of duty and for the love of goodness itself, such an act does not fail to uplift 
the human mind. It speaks to our spirit as do mighty deeds of heroism and 
the grander acts of self-effacement. When, after hours of conflict in the busy 
clash of motives and assessment of values, a man feels the slow dead heave of 
the will in the last movement of resolve, he knows that there has been wrought 
in him something far greater than words may ever record. For this is a triumph 
of right and a vindication of human freedom. This is life, stern, inexorable, 
enthralling. 

We started by suggesting that the fundamental human sense of right and 
wrong threatened to become blurred. Is it the very vision of the good life 
itself that is failing within us? Has all the panoply of vice and violence on 
the part of war-time governments brought stillness, or even atrophy, to our 
fundamental convictions against theft, against violence, against the sacredness 
of some marriage law, and even against treachery itself? Perhaps our human 
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spirits, overlaid by this agony of war, appalled to the point of stillness by the 
savagery and injustice that have marked its awful course, need rest and peace ! 
in order to recover sanity and the deeper convictions of right and wrong. We 
hope that this may indeed be true. The convalescence will, however, be all 
the speedier, the more accurately the disease is diagnosed and the more skilfully 
it is treated. That treatment will need not only rest and peace after the 
hideous struggle and the overstrain of mind and nerve, but also great long ¢ 
draughts of the wine of justice and goodness. 
Joun G. VANCE. 


RATIONALISING THE FIGHTING SERVICES 


Ir seems a long time since the humiliation of Munich, yet people still 
ask themselves whether that submission to Hitler was made necessary 
because Britain had not then the arms to oppose him. It is certain that 
had the bombers of the Luftwaffe flown over Britain at that time they 
would have met with no effective opposition. Spitfires and Hurricanes 
were then in almost microscopic supply, and it was pitiful to see Gauntlet 
biplanes, with a top speed of only 230 m.p.h., lined up on Biggin Hill 
aerodrome. Quite as sorry was the condition of the ground section of our 
air defence system. A.A. guns, searchlights, and other equipment were 
not only in short supply, but were of antiquated patterns. 

We all hope and pray that it may be many, many years before there 
is another war in Europe. We all want peace, but si vis pacem, para 
bellum. In the inter-war years we forgot that saying of the wise old 
Romans, and as a result we had to suffer a terrible tragedy. Now is the 
time to take thought as to how best to organise our fighting Services. 
The object of this article is to show that many of our sufferings were due 
to faulty organisation in the past, and to urge that things be put right 
forthwith. 

There is a possibility that in the future there may be only one fighting 
Service. In the wars against Germany and Japan both British and ; 
Americans adopted the novelty of appointing Supreme Commanders in 
each theatre of operations, each of whom had strategic control over the 
forces of all Services in his zone. These Supreme Commanders were 
chosen on personal grounds, irrespective of the Service to which each 
belonged. General Eisenhower and Field Marshals Maitland Wilson and 
Alexander were soldiers ; Lord Louis Mountbatten was a sailor, and Sir 
Arthur Tedder was an airman. These appointments stressed the need 
of absolute integration of sea, land, and air forces in one strategic object, 
and they may conceivably lead to a future unification of all fighting 
Services. But the time for that has not yet come, and for the present 
the only practical thing to do is so to organise our Services that we shall 
get the best results from each. 

In 1918 the system in practice was roughly this, that all weapons of 
war which floated belonged to the Admiralty, all which flew belonged to 
the Air Ministry, and all which were on the ground were the property 
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| of the War Office. There were exceptions to this general rule. The 


most notable exception was the Royal Marines. In 1664 the Admiralty 
decided that it must have a body of soldiers at its disposal. It did not 
borrow regiments from the War Office, but raised its own force. Kipling’s 
verses which call the Marine ‘ soldier and sailor too ’ are not quite correct. 
The Marines man gun-turrets in the battleships, as do the sailors, but the 
former are essentially soldiers trained to take part on land in naval 
operations. The second exception to the general rule was provided by 
the Air Ministry, which formed companies of armoured cars for use in 
Traq, Palestine, and the Aden Hinterland. Some years ago Brigadier 
General Spears, M.P., raised a strong protest in the House of Commons 
against the Air Ministry raising units which fought on the ground. He 
urged that they ought to belong to the War Office, though presumably 
he would have allowed the R.A.F. to have operational control over them. 
The House did not support him. The third exception to the rule dates 
only from 1937, when the Admiralty was given full control over the Fleet 
Air Arm. Finally, during the late war the Air Ministry raised a body of 
infantry called the Royal Air Force Regiment. 

The rule was also modified to some extent by giving one Service 
operational control over certain units raised and maintained by another 
Service. The Anti-Aircraft Command is part of the Army, but it has 
always been under the operational control of R.A.F. Fighter Command. 
Previous to 1937 the Fleet Air Arm was part of the R.A.F., but when 
at sea it was under the operational control of the Navy. The so-called 
army co-operation squadrons of the Air Force (which were really only 
tactical reconnaissance squadrons) were under the operational control 
of the Army, as the Tactical Air Forces were until their recent disband- 
ment. During the German war R.A.F. Coastal Command was placed 
under the operational control of the Navy. 

Operational Control is sometimes inevitable for a special duty and for 
a limited time ; but as a permanent institution it has the worst possible 
effects upon the Ministry which lends, the Ministry which borrows, and 
on the units which serve as shuttlecocks between the two. Presumably 
it was introduced as a device for preserving the general rule of dividing 
all weapons and men according to the three elements, while reducing the 
obvious disadvantages of that system. The most glaring instance is that 
of the Anti-Aircraft Command. In the last stages of the first world war 
the air defence of London was placed in the care of Major-General E. B. 
Ashmore, and after the Armistice he commanded the batteries of A.A. 
guns and the companies of searchlights. Both these were then manned 
by the Territorial Army. In 1929, General Ashmore wrote a book entitled 
Air Defence, and his opinions on the organisation are worth quoting. He 
wrote :— 

‘ At present the ground troops are under the R.A.F. for training and opera- 
tions, but the money for their organisation and training comes from Army 
votes. The War Office has other interests, the Expeditionary Force, for 
example, for which it is entirely responsible ; naturally, in these hard times 
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the Army Council is reluctant to find money for a defence that has been ex- 
pressly removed from its control. The ground troops have two masters 
pulling in opposite directions ; the R.A.F. only want them efficient, the War 
Office only want them cheap.” 


This system of dual control still exists. During the war with Ger- 
many its drawbacks naturally disappeared, for the War Office (very late 
in the day) worked up the Anti-Aircraft Command to the highest possible 
degree of efficiency. But expense never matters in time of war. The 
danger is always in time of peace, especially if war is imminent. So long 
as the A.A. Command is under the War Office there is no guarantee at 
all that that Ministry. will not again starve it of equipment. With peace 
presumably secured for an indefinite number of years ahead, it would 
be only human nature if the War Office, finding its Estimates again cut 
down, did not spend the bulk of its money on the Expeditionary Force. 
Moreover, it is surely wrong in principle that the gunners and searchlight 
crews who must work under the orders of R.A.F. Fighter Command should 
be raised, paid, and equipped by another Department of Government. 
The Ministry which commands them in action is the proper authority to 
maintain them. Air defence is one problem, not two. Guns, searchlights, 
and fighter aircraft have to work in the closest co-operation. It is absurd 
that the men who work them should not belong to the same Service. 

Loyalty to the hand that feeds one is a factor not to be disregarded 
when examining human actions and their springs. To which of his two 
masters can the A.A. gunner feel any loyalty, when the one maintains 
him and pays him (unless, being a Territorial, he gives his services gratis) 
while it is an Air Marshal from another Service, and wearing a very 
different uniform, who controls his actions in war ? In the inter-war years 
the present writer never missed a chance of asking the Territorial A.A. 
officers how they would like to be transferred to the Auxiliary Air Force. 
Invariably the answer was that if the Air Ministry would give them 
up-to-date equipment they would have no objection to the change. 

It may be objected that if the Treasury obliged the War Office to 
starve the A.A., it would put similar pressure on the Air Ministry. That 
does not follow. The War Office was not interested in the A.A. Command ; 
the Air Ministry is and must always be profoundly interested in its 
efficiency, and would therefore put up a much stronger case to the Treasury 
than Army spokesmen would be likely to do. Popular feeling too cannot 
be left out of account. Before 1939 air defence was a subject which did 
not exactly fire the imagination of the public. Every summer the Air 
Ministry held air exercises in which the bombers played the part of the 
enemy, while the fighters, guns, searchlights, and the Observer Corps 
constituted the defence. Each year there were letters in the papers 
complaining that the noise of the bombers disturbed people by day and 
kept them awake at night. The Luftwaffe has now, however, succeeded 
in making British people very interested in air defence. 


Incidentally, in one year the War Office, feeling especially impecunious, ' 


refused all grants for Territorial Army training camps. Consequently 
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the fighters could not work with their regular ground-mates. To com- 
pensate for this the Army lent some regulars; but the air defence of 
Britain was not their business. They were destined to go overseas with 
the Expeditionary Force. At that time it was held that home defence 
was the business of the Territorials, and that year they got no practice 
in working with the fighters. The Air Ministry, though responsible for 
air defence, was powerless to enforce proper training. 

This one case is surely enough to demonstrate the poisonous effects 
of permanent operational control and dual responsibility, and likewise 
of the old system of allocating weapons and men according to the element 
in which or on which they fight. The sensible arrangement would be 
that operations should be considered as divided into naval, land, and air, 
and that each class should have at its complete disposal the weapons 
which may be necessary for carrying through its own job. 

On this principle there is no reason why the Air Ministry should 
continue to possess and maintain R.A.F. Coastal Command. When the 
Cabinet decided in 1937 that the Fleet Air Arm should be handed over 
by the Air Ministry to the Admiralty, the latter hoped to be given Coastal 
Command as well, or at least the flying boat squadrons. It would have 
been only sensible to do this and make one clean job of the whole business. 
Why that was not done is a secret which has not been disclosed. Perhaps 
the Cabinet felt a certain tenderness for the Air Ministry, and wanted to 
let it off as lightly as possible. The Air Ministry has always clung with 
fanatical faith to the slogan that ‘ the air is one,’ and that it, and it alone, 
must possess all warlike aircraft. It has seen no inconsistency in its own 
action when it raised armoured car companies, which certainly do not 
fight in the air—it was a very wise thing for it todo. But it has strenu- 
ously opposed the idea of either Admiralty or War Office becoming 
possessed of flying machines. 

In the early days of the Air Ministry’s existence there may have been 
a valid reason for this insistence. It is generally believed that in those 
years the Admiralty and the War Office could see no reason for the 
existence of the Air Ministry and the Royal Air Force, and would have 
preferred to revert to the pre-1918 arrangement by which the Royal 
Flying Corps was part of the Army and the Royal Naval Air Service was 
part of the Navy. Incidentally the United States still works on that 
system. In the early days it may well have seemed to the Air Ministry 
that to surrender any part of its responsibilities would have been the thin 
end of the wedge leading to its own dissolution. But gradually that 
ceased to be a real danger—if it ever was one. 

Another argument sometimes put forward by Air Ministry prota- 
gonists- was that each section of the R.A.F. was a reserve for the other 
sections. It appeared to be a deliberate policy to transfer pilots as 
often as possible from flying boats to bombers, from fighters to army co- 
operation squadrons, and so on, with the idea that as many men as 
possible should have as wide an experience as possible. Actually, this 
practice largely defeated its own object. Generally speaking it takes 
about a year for a competent pilot to become really as useful in any one 
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branch. Soon after he had become an expert, he was too often transferred 
to another branch and had to begin learning all over again. In the mean- 
time his previous branch had been progressing in methods and tactics, 
so that if he were suddenly recalled to it in an emergency he would find 
himself no longer an expert but something very like a beginner again. 
The faults of the system were magnified because the great majority of 
R.A.F. officers held short-service commissions, and spent from four to 
six years on the reserve. The best results were obtained by setting a 
man to one branch of work and keeping him at it until it was time for him 
to go on the reserve. 

In no case was this more desirable than in that of the flying boats. 
A boat on the water requires expert handling, especially if the wind is 
blowing across the tide, and the boat pilot has to be a good sailor as well 
as a good airman. 

The Air Ministry habit of transferring officers sometimes had startling 
results. One year, long before 1937, the Admiralty protested strongly 
because the trained observers of the Fleet Air Arm in the Mediterranean 
were transferred just before the fleet was about to begin its annual 
gunnery practice. As the new observers were all raw, the practice had 
to be postponed. The protest led to the Balfour Committee, which 
decided that all the observers were to be naval officers, while 70 per cent. 
of the pilots were to be naval officers holding temporary commissions in 
the R.A.F. That confusing state of affairs was brought to an end in 
1937. Common sense triumphed, though very late in the day—in fact 
only just not too late. Thenceforth operational control, dual responsi- 
bility, and the attempt to make officers and men serve two masters 
disappeared from the aircraft carriers. 

There is no doubt that the Air Ministry felt this inter-departmental 
defeat very bitterly, and the adjudicators in the Cabinet may have 
thought that if Coastal Command were handed over to the Admiralty at 
the same time the blow might have been too heavy to be borne. So the 
half-measure was taken. ; 

During the German war Coastal Command has done absolutely 
magnificent work. It has developed out of all recognition, both in 
numbers and in methods. By the present year its numbers exceed those 
of the whole Air Force in 1939. Somewhat curiously, its technical 
advances have been made with landplanes rather than with flying boats. 
The stout old Sunderland flying boat has worked all thourgh the war, 
and in the present summer it undertook a large-scale attack on Japanese 
shipping in the Gulf of Siam. Yet its top speed is only 210 m.p.h., which 
was thought rather fast when the design was new, but now suggests the 
tortoise rather than the hare. The most amazing work over the seas 
has been done by four-engined landplanes fitted with extra fuel tanks. 
These machines, together with the small escort carriers, finally bridged 
the gap in the middle of the Atlantic, which was once the happy hunting 
ground of the U-boat. Though they were essentially bombers, these big 
machines, as well as the twin-engined Hudsons, never hesitated to attack 
the Focke-Wulf Condors which the Germans sent out against our Convoys. 
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Many U-boats were sunk by the machines of Coastal Command, and 
many more were attacked and forced to dive. Usually the best results 
were obtained when the aircraft, on spotting a hostile submarine, sum- 
moned destroyers and frigates to attack it with depth charges. In this 
as in all other ways the co-operation between the Navy and Coastal 
Command was as close as could be desired. Naval liaison officers were 
attached to every operations room and headquarters of Coastal Command, 
and the Admiralty told the Command what work was required. There 
was only one piece of air-sea work which was not undertaken by Coastal 
Command ; sea mines were laid by Bomber Command. 

But if Coastal Command did not do quite all the air-sea work, all 
the work it did do was for a naval purpose. On a few special occasions 
some Coastal squadrons gave a hand in bombing the Germans ; but on 
special occasions it is quite in order to use all available weapons. From 
the operations point of view, Coastal Command is merely part of the Navy, 
and a very indispensable part of it. That the two worked harmoniously 
together is no valid reason for persisting that they must belong to different 
Services. The only reason for maintaining the distinction is respect for 
the old Air Ministry claim that it must possess everything that flies. 
That claim is out of date, and should be allowed no further consideration. 

One argument that Air Force spokesmen put up is that the aircrews 
of Coastal Command do not want any change. This is understandable ; 
they are faithful to their salt. One may sympathise with them, as one 
may also sympathise with the men of the R.N.A.S. in 1918 who did not 
want to be transferred to the new Air Force. Of course they were all 
given a choice, but as that meant that if they did not transfer they would 
have to give up flying, they all (I believe) transferred. No nation can 
organise its Services according to the wishes of young officers. 

Finally, it may be asked why, as things worked well in war, should 
we not leave them as they are? The answer is that peace is the dan- 
gerous time. It is then that mistakes are apt to be made which detract 
from readiness for war. The Air Ministry has two absolutely essential 
duties which are (apart from training, meteorology, influence on design, 
etc.) (1) to provide for the air defence of the country, and (2) to maintain 
a flexible bomber force which can assume the offensive by itself, and can 
also reinforce naval or military operations when required. The Ministry’s 
main energies are bound to be directed towards Fighter Command and 
Bomber Command, and it is right that they should be so directed: If, 
through shortage of money or for some other reason, some branch has 
to be comparatively neglected, the blow is bound to fall on the squadrons 
provided for work with either the Navy or the Army, over which the Air 
Ministry does not retain operational control in war. Therefore national 
safety demands that those squadrons should belong to the Services to 
whom their efficiency is a matter of prime importance. 


[T'o be continued} 


F. A. pE V. ROBERTSON. 
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THE FATE OF THE HUNGARIANS IN SLOVAKIA 


‘ Certainly, the name of Fascism will vanish from European politics for a 
time. . . . Even the blackest tyranny will shun these discredited trade-marks 
like pestilence. . . . But we are not fighting to erase a name. We are fighting 
to eradicate an evil thing. The thing, tyranny, may still reassert itself under 
any other name ; perhaps even—why not ¢—under the name of democracy.’ 


The Observer, December 26th, 1943. 


BritisH public opinion seems unaware of certain significant developments 
in Czechoslovak policy. That country which had always been anxious 
to secure a wide publicity for its democratic acts and institutions, has now 
taken momentous decisions that are not even referred to in the British 
press—decisions described, however, by the Cechoslovdk (June 29th, 1945) 
as of an ‘immense national, political, social and economic significance,’ 
introducing an ‘epoch of new development in Czechoslovak national 
life.’ 

This glowing tribute is paid to a decree signed by President Benes 
on June 21st, 1945—a date which, according to the same paper, ‘ will be 
recorded in distinctive letters in Czechoslovak national history.’ The 
decree provides for the ‘ confiscation at once and without compensation ’ 
of ‘ agricultural property owned by persons of German or Hungarian 
extraction irrespective of their nationality,’ as well as by traitors and 
enemies of the Republic. ‘ Agricultural property ’ includes any premises 
and equipment upon it, live and dead stock, and all rights pertaining to 
the possession of the property. ‘Persons of German or Hungarian 
extraction ’ are defined ag ‘ persons who at any census since 1929 claimed 
to be of German or Hungarian extraction or became members of national 
groups, formations or political parties organising Germans or Hungarians.’ 

This decree is a remarkable departure from earlier Czechoslovak policy 
in many ways. Let us first look at the legal aspect of the question. The 
Czechoslovak Republic has a written Act of Constitution enacted on 
February 29th, 1920. According to par. 108 of this document, ‘ every 
Czechoslovak state citizen may take up domicile in any part of the 
Czechoslovak Republic, acquire real property and carry on a trade or 
industry.’ Par. 128 states that ‘all state citizens of the Czechoslovak 
Republic are fully equal before the law and enjoy the same civil and 
political rights irrespective of their race, language or religion.’ 

Provisions of such a definite character cannot be lightly disregarded. 
Neither is there any doubt as to their binding quality. The first chapter 
in the Act of Constitution declares that Acts of Parliament contrary to the 
Act of Constitution are not valid. Moreover, it should be borne in mind 
that Dr. Bene’ and his Government do not claim to be a body of revolu- 
tionaries : throughout their exile in London they have insisted on the 
legal continuity of the Czechoslovak State. In his decree of August 3rd, 

1944, President Bene’ expressly declared that the constitutional and other 
statutes of the Czechoslovak State, issued till September 29th, 1938, 
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originate from the free will of the Czechoslovak people and constitute the 
Czechoslovak legal order. 

Thus there can be no doubt that, according to the Czechoslovak 
Constitution, racial origin does not justify the confiscation of agricultural 
property and that Dr. Benei’’s decree depriving millions of peasants of 
their holdings because of their German or Hungarian extraction is uncon- 
stitutional and illegal from the Czechoslovak point of view. 

But the question has international implications, too. Czechoslovakia 
is a signatory to the Minority Treaties concluded by the Successor States 
of the Habsburg Monarchy with the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers after the last war. In Article I of this Treaty, signed on Sep- 


; tember 10th, 1919, Czechoslovakia undertakes that ‘the stipulations 


contained in Articles 2 to 8 of this Chapter shall be recognised as funda- 
mental laws, and that no law, regulation or official action shall conflict 
or interfere with these stipulations, nor shall any law, regulation or official 
action prevail over them.’ 

Let me quote some of the provisions of this Treaty. Article 2. ‘Czecho- 
Slovakia undertakes to assure full and complete protection of life and 
liberty to all inhabitants of Czecho-Slovakia without distinction of birth, 
nationality, language, race or religion. ...” Article 7. ‘ All Czecho- 
Slovak nationals shall be equal before the law and shall enjoy the same 
civil and political rights without distinction as to race, language or 
religion... .’ Article 8. ‘Czecho-Slovak nationals who belong to 
racial, religious or linguistic minorities shall enjoy the same treatment and 
security in law and in fact as the other Czecho-Slovak nationals. . . .’ 

In the final Article of the same Treaty, Czecho-Slovakia agrees that 
‘the stipulations in the foregoing Articles, so far as they affect persons 
belonging to racial, religious or linguistic minorities, constitute obligations 
of international concern and shall be placed under the guarantee of the 
League of Nations.’ 

This Treaty has never been modified by international agreement and 
is therefore still in force. It is also obvious that Dr, Bene’’s decree of 
June 21st, 1945, is a flagrant violation of the international obligations 
freely undertaken in the Minority Treaty. 

So much for the legal side of the question. It might be argued, 
however, that the non-Slav population of Czechoslovakia, by their 
treachery to the State at the time of the Munich crisis and after, have 
forfeited their rights for minority protection and that the dispossession 
and ultimate expulsion of the German and Hungarian minorities in 
Czechoslovakia can be justified on that score. This view, though not 
openly expressed, is actually implied in the decree which exempts from 
confiscation agricultural property owned by persons of German or Hun- 
garian extraction who ‘actively joined in the struggle to maintain the 
integrity of and to liberate the Czechoslovak Republic.’ 

While suspending judgment on the point whether a merely passive 
attitude can be penalised with the loss of elementary civic rights, let us 
briefly survey the political attitude of the Hungarian minority in Czecho- 
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slovakia and that of the Hungarian Government in the crucial year of 
1938. It was characterised by a moderation and restraint which received 
@ sympathetic tribute in the British press and even in Prague. When 
the conflict with the Sudeten Germans came to a climax, the Hungarian 
parties in Czechoslovakia merely supported the claim of the Slovak 
Hlinka party for autonomy for the whole of Slovakia, irrespective of the 
nationality of the population, without demanding any special status for 
the Hungarians (The Times, March 30th, 1938). In May, 1938, it was 
reported from Prague that the desirability of an improvement in Czecho- 
slovak relations with Poland and Hungary was fully realised there. 
‘To come to terms with Hungary, with whom the differences are of a 
secondary nature, appears to be easier than in the case of Poland, who 
has consistently made the cause of the Polish minority in Czechoslovakia 
her own’ (The Times, May 6th, 1938). Only when it had been realised 
in Budapest that the Czechoslovak Government was prepared to come 
to terms with the Sudeten Germans were the same concessions claimed 
for all minorities on moral grounds; but force was never used, nor 
threats. When in May, 1938, Czechoslovak troop movements were 
observed along the Hungarian frontier and Czechoslovakia closed parts 
of her frontiers with Hungary, the Hungarian Government made represen- 
tations at Prague. ‘The Czechoslovak Government gave assurances 
that the measures were due to the rashness of over-zealous officials and 
that they would at once be called off’ (The Times, May 23rd, 1938). 
During the whole period of seven months’ tension when clashes and even 
small battles between the Sudeten Germans and the Czech population 
were a daily occurrence, not a single clash or disturbance of public order 
was reported in the Hungarian-inhabited territories of Czechoslovakia. 
On September 13th, 1938, the Czechoslovak Government proclaimed 
martial law in ‘ certain administrative districts ’ where ‘ regrettable acts 
of violence and clashes with the forces of public order took place’ (The 
Times, September 14th). But among the districts named in the procla- 
mation there is not a single one with a Hungarian population or minority. 

Thus the Munich settlement was in no way precipitated by forceful 
action on the part of the Hungarians either in Hungary or in Czecho- 
slovakia, although it were idle to deny that the overwhelming majority 
of the latter welcomed the chance afforded by an international agreement 
of being re-united with their countrymen. Amid the general relief, even 
jubilation, which swept over Europe after Munich, how could the 600,000- 
700,000 Hungarian peasants of Southern Slovakia foresee that one day 
they would be punished with the loss of all their earthly possessions for 
failure to oppose a settlement made by the heads of the four leading 
Powers of the day ? 

It is hardly my task here to enter into a critical examination of the 
Munich settlement ; it is enough for our purposes to remember that it 
commanded almost universal assent at the time. Here is a passage from 
a speech by General Smuts on October 2nd, 1938: ‘ We have all cause 
for rejoicing. . . . The world is not devoid of statesmanship after all. 
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| We are devoutly thankful to Providence for this deliverance.’ On the 
ar of! same day M. Daladier ‘revived the Sacred Flame on the Tomb of the 
sived! Unknown Soldier . . . as a sign of gratitude for the maintenance of 
Vhen peace ’ (The Times, October 3rd, 1938). Even Dr. Bened, in his farewell 
aT1a0) broadcast of October 5th announcing his resignation, expressed a qualified 
ovak| satisfaction with the Munich decisions : ‘ Our new State will now receive 
f the) » more homogeneous structure. There will be no more grounds for 
8 for! dispute between us and our neighbours. . . . Our State had a special 
was! nationalistic situation. Now it becomes a national State, corresponding 
-cho-| to the development of the national principle.’ 
here. In view of such utterances is it fair to suggest that the Hungarian 
of 8! minority ought to have risen in arms to defend the integrity of the 
who) Czechoslovak Republic at a time when nobody else was prepared to fight 
‘akia! for it ? Or that, once reunited to their racial kinsmen in Hungary, they 
lised! should have risked the charge of high treason by advocating their inclusion 
ome} as a minority in the Czechoslovak State which, after March, 1939, de facto 
med/ ceased to exist for six years 2 
ne During their years of exile, the Czechoslovak émigré Government in 
were} London conducted a skilful campaign, constantly mounting in violence, 
parts against Hungary for her alleged ‘ stab in the back ’ at the time of Munich. 
sen-} The main theme of this propaganda campaign was the ‘ feudal ’ state of 
neces} affairs in Hungary, described as a ‘ cancerous growth in Central Europe ’ 
and} by the Central European Observer, in contrast to the enlightened, demo- 
38).) cratic principles forming the basis of the Czechoslovak State. The 
*ven} supreme chance for this propaganda came with Hungary’s entry into the 
tion) war against Russia, and, more particularly, with Great Britain’s declara- 
rdet} tion of war on Hungary on December 7th, 1941. The Czechoslovak 
Kia.) Government in London promptly joined in by declaring that a state of 
med} war had existed with Hungary since March 23rd, 1939, when Hungarian 
acts troops occupied Ruthenia, after the rest of Czechoslovakia had come under 
Tht} German domination. No mention was made in this document of the 
cla- , Munich frontiers : these were finally disowned only on August 5th, 1942, 
‘ity.| when Mr. Eden informed the Czechoslovak Foreign Minister that ‘as 
eful Germany has deliberately destroyed the arrangements concerning 
ho-} Czechoslovakia reached in 1938 .. . H.M. Government regard them- 
rity} selves as free from any engagements in this respect. At the final settle- 
ent! ment of the Czechoslovak frontiers to be reached at the end of the war, 
vent they will not be influenced by any changes effected in or since 1938.’ 
00- This communication has since been represented by Czechoslovak 
day! official circles as a recognition of Czechoslovakia’s pre-Munich frontiers, 
for although such an interpretation is hardly borne out by the text. But, 
Hing} in any case, the Czechoslovak Government feel by this time strong enough 
to dispense with legal or diplom:tic niceties : they take their stand openly 
the | on power. 
ti President Bene’’s decree of June 21st is a particularly obvious mani- 
om! festation of this changed attitude. In defiance of constitutional statutes 
use} and international obligations, it proposes to deprive hundreds of thousands 
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of peasants of their property for no other crime than their Hungarian 
extraction. And this measure is but a preliminary step towards the final 
aim, which is the total expulsion of all Hungarians from Czechoslovak 
territory. This aim has been clearly stated by MM. Ripka and Clementis, 
and, most authentically, by President Bene’ himself in his speech at 
Lidice on June 10th. 

Hungarian press reactions to these plans have been vigorous but 
dignified. Without party distinction, all organs of the National Inde- 
pendence Front protest against this racial policy, pointing out its similarity 
to Naziideology. Szabad Szé (June 12th, 1945), the organ of the National 
Peasant Party, finds it well-nigh incredible that after the world-wide 
defeat of Fascist imperialism, trampling on human rights, there is still a 
corner of the Danube Basin where they propose to continue this policy. 
Four days later the same paper complains about the lack of understanding 
on the part of Czechoslovakia for the democratic transformation in 
Hungary and compares it with the cool, even hostile, reception accorded 
to the young Hungarian Republic of 1918-19 by her neighbours. Refer- 
ring to Dr. Bene’’s speech at Lidice, in which he had demanded the clearing 
of the country of the minorities, the paper protests against the principle 
of ‘ collective responsibility ’ and the expulsion of Hungarian peasants 
from territories which they had inhabited from times immemorial. The 
Communist Szabad Nép (June 15th) expresses its deep regret at President 
Bene’’s speech which is ‘ unworthy of democracy and does not serve the 
ideals of reconciliation and peace between the two neighbouring peoples.’ 
Dr. Paul Auer, chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee of-the 
Independent Smallholders’ Party, replies to the Lidice speech in a long 
article in Kis Ujsdg (June 17th). He points out that the strengthening 
of economic and political ties between the Danubian nations serves the 
interests of Europe and is a condition of world peace. The need for 
Danubian collaboration has recently been stressed by Moscow and has 
been advocated also by the Western democracies. ‘ We have to protest 
against Dr. Bene&’s speech for three reasons. First, because he does not 
differentiate between Germans and Hungarians, although he must be 
aware that we were pushed into this war—just like his own country— 
mainly owing to our geographical position, under the impact of German 
propaganda and because of the treason of the bulk of our German minority. 
Secondly, we, too, had a resistance movement, not only Czechoslovakia. 
. . . But we must protest against Dr. Benei’’s statements also because 
he makes the whole Hungarian minority collectively responsible. There 
were Nazi Czechs and Slovaks in Czechoslovakia as well as Nazi Hun- 
garians. These must not be spared, and, were they among us, they would 
have been punished already. The entire Hungarian minority, however, 
must not be punished for the sins of individual criminals. . . . We want 
co-operation, as soon as possible, but not at any price and not by humbly 
going down on our knees, but—when sober sense will carry the day—on 
the basis of reciprocity, as between partners of equal status and equal 
rights.’ 
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Magyar Nemzet (June 27th) remarks that Dr. Bene&’s decree will be 
received with surprise at the end of the war which was fought, on one side, 
in the name of racial superiority, and on the other, for the rights of the 
individual, the principle of personal responsibility and the freedom of 
nations. This decree, establishing collective responsibility on the criterion 
of racial extraction, or rather of declaration as to mother tongue when 
the census was taken, creates the impression as if the ruthless war for 
racial supremacy still continued and the struggle had not ended with 
complete victory for the other side. Nevertheless, the author of the 
article hopes that the competent committee of the World Security 
Organisation will examine whether the decrees issued in Prague and 
Bratislava are compatible with the Atlantic Charter, the constitution of 
the United Nations, or the war aims of the. Allies. 

Finally, the Communist Szabad Nép (June 28th) publishes an interview 
with the Hungarian Foreign Minister, M. Gyéngyési, who points out that 
Czechoslovakia forms a regrettable exception in the good relations that 
exist between Hungary and her neighbours; not as if the democratic 
Hungarian Government and the democratic parties had failed to seek 
friendship and collaboration with Czechoslovakia, as they did with the 
other neighbours, but because the attitude towards the Hungarians living 
in Czechoslovakia, being contrary to the principles of democracy, rendered 
a growth of this friendly relationship impossible. ‘It is not our fault 
that this question is no longer an internal problem of Czechoslovakia, 
not even a matter for the two neighbours, but has become a grave inter- 
national question.’ M. Gyéngydési ends by expressing his hope that the 
problem will be solved in a manner furthering not only the friendship 
between the two States but the cause of peace in the whole Danube Basin. 

To sum up and conclude: Czechoslovakia was created after the last 
war, chiefly as a result of the tireless agitation by M. Masaryk and Dr. 
Bene’, who preferred the establishment of a fully independent State of 
the Czechs and Slovaks to the federalisation of the Habsburg Monarchy. 
Mainly by economic and strategic arguments, the leaders of the new State 
secured the incorporation of large tracts of territory inhabited by non- 
Czechs and non-Slovaks, the percentage of these minorities amounting to 
over one-third of the total. In return, the Czechoslovak Republic was 
required to guarantee the civil and political rights of the minorities in 
statutes and treaties which form the very basis and raison d’étre of the 
State. The new policy of the Czechoslovak Government, and especially 
Dr. Bene’’s recent decree discussed in this article, strike at the very roots 
of these fundamental laws and agreements. 

There are two possible ways out of the difficulty. One is that the 
Czechoslovak Government realises its mistake and returns to those 
democratic principles which alone can form a satisfactory basis for a 
multi-national State in contemporary Europe. If, however, the new 
Czechoslovakia is to become the national State of the Czechs and Slovaks 
(as is freely demanded by her political leaders), then the only decent 
solution is to draw the frontiers of the State in such a way that it should 
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include Czechs and Slovaks only. Recent events, especially the cession 
of Ruthenia to the Soviet Union, have shown that there is nothing 
sacrosanct about Czechoslovakia’s pre-Munich frontiers; nor does the 
attitude of the British Government preclude the possibility of territorial 
changes where these are found to be necessary. 

But to claim sovereignty over territories well in excess of a nation’s 
ethnic strength and then reduce the minority populations to destitution 
and drive them across the frontiers: this is a policy revealing the worst 
features of the Lebensraum and racial superiority doctrines, a policy that 
is not likely to be countenanced in a Europe freed from the grip of Nazi 
tyranny. 

N. J. Szenczi. 


FAIR COMMENT 


‘Grim WINTER AHEAD’ 


Art this stage in our domestic history nobody would wish prematurely to 
complain of a new Government that has not yet had time to survey the 
appallingly complicated situation confronting it. It is felt that the 
anxious heirs must be allowed an interval, a truce, for the examination 
of their heavily embarrassed estate. And I shall be describing, rather 
than criticising, Ministers if I remark that I wish they were less like 


undertakers and more like executors. For, undeniably, they do not err 
on the side of cheerfulness, or of ‘ optimism,’ as we now name the effort 
to see the dawn before it shows in the sky. They do not rally us with 
reassurances. They raise no false hopes. They warn; they do not 
stimulate. They tell us to expect little, to endure much. ‘ Grim winter 
ahead ’"—a frequent newspaper headline—might be their word of direc- 
tion ; as October appears, as Summer Time ends, as we peer into the 
coming months of prolonged shortages and discomforts. ‘No cigarettes ; 
sorry.” Beer? ‘Closed all day.’ These are typical discouragements. 
The towers of Utopia may not yet have been atomically bombed. They 
have receded and are now faint dots on a horizon glowing with incendiary 
tints. 
GLOOM IN GOVERNMENT 

Would it not be possible for the Government to permit its propa- 
gandists to let a little cheerfulness ‘ break through ’ as a tonic? Or, if 
that were to be considered a deceptive line, might we not be paternally 
instructed in the harsh doctrine of Necessity, and officially informed, at 
regular intervals, why we must eternally stand in queues and expect 
without receiving ? For our people are recalcitrant in this: they will 
put up with anything in a ‘ national emergency’; they do not see why 
they should put up with so much when the emergency has passed. There 
is a pietistic tone in Ministerial replies to these complaints, and the chief 
funeral mute (or rather preacher) in the Government of Undertakers—I 
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mean, our respected Prime Minister—would be well advised to remind 
his followers that Hope is a brave word. Humour is not his strongest 
point and we must not expect jokes from Sir Stafford Cripps. But 
perhaps somebody could be found on the front bench to restore a little of 
the jovial, the imperturbable, geniality that Government has lost with 
Mr. Churchill. Mr. Ernest Bevin looks robust. Mr. Aneurin Bevan is 
witty. Could they not form a sort of Inner Cabinet for the encouragement 
of their more gloomy colleagues ? Not a ginger group exactly, but a sort 
of Aspirin Association, designed to deaden pain in political Puritans. 
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Tue ‘ DemossBiIne’ PROBLEM 


Much of the sense of frustration which is spreading, like an autumn 
epidemic, over the nation is due of course to the prolonged delays and 
difficulties in the matter of demobilisation. This bitterly disputed 
problem may have reached a further point, the point of acceleration, by 
the time this appears in print. Excuses, even if just, are exasperating. 
Millions of Service men pant for the return to families they seem hardly 
to know; so long has been the separation, so evil in its results upon 
family life. Many more millions at home cannot believe that it is not 
now possible to release a larger number of men technically trained in 
essential civilian labour. To take only one instance—the cruel shortage 
of medical services, particularly of nurses in hospitals and sanatoria, the 
lack of surgical equipment, of certain necessary drugs, of skilled opticians. 
As to this last deprivation, brought home to me by personal suffering, I 
would warn all the short-sighted or bespectacled to refrain from breaking 
or changing their glasses, however ‘ wrong’ their lenses may be. You 
will not get new ones under four or five months! So, throughout the 
departments of health and healing. As an eminent doctor remarked to 
me the other day: ‘Remember that in these times you simply cannot 
be ill.’ 

REUNION WITH RELATIONS 


In civilian life at least most of us are at last reunited with our old, our 
oldest, ‘ evacuated ’ friends and relations in London or elsewhere : those 
from whom we have been parted for six or seven years. It was in the 
Munich months that grandmamma, with foresight, secured a place of 
retreat in Bournemouth. Aunts, uncles, and elderly independent sisters 
and brothers made for Torquay, Bath, and Cheltenham in the autumn of 
1939. Some of them, poor dears, urged us to join them at once ; without 
always offering to support us financially, if we followed their advice and 
renounced the work that kept us in the danger zone. Since then they 
have been writing faithfully, asking for news, and giving more advice 
about the dodging of bombs. We find them again. Are they, and are 
we, the same ? Can we go on with them from the moment when they 
departed ? I fear not. They may be the same ; we, under the stress of 
events, have changed. We had forgotten their small eccentricities, their 
harmless but tiresome little ways. They bore us ; and we seem irritable 
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to them. That absence makes the heart grow fonder may seem to be 
one of the silliest of old saws to those who confront absentees who are 
still full of advice about what we ought to have done when we couldn’t 
do it, and who now tell us how we ought to resume and reform those 
lives they have deserted for so long. 


ScrENCE AND SPEED 


When I wrote, last month, about the destructive ‘advances’ of 
applied science I expected to be bombarded with reproaches concerning 
the ingratitude of a layman who will not recognise all that he owes, or 
might owe, to acknowledged benefits—to medical care, to anesthetics, 
to public hygiene and urban cleanliness, to transport facilities and the 
rest. I must say that these letters, though patronising in tone, are 
courteously expressed. One asks: ‘ What would you do, if you had to 
have a leg cut off without an anesthetic?’ I would rather have my leg 
cut off with a carving knife than have increasingly powerful bombs 
threatening myself and millions of others with swift or slow combustion. 
Again, if I wanted to go from London to Birmingham would I like to 
travel by mail coach? Why, yes, if everybody else travelled at that 
speed, which, we remember, appeared terrifying to De Quincey. The 
speed mania, the frantic haste of modern life, is a great evil. Those who 
claim that the ‘ abolition of space ’ will in time make for the reconciliation 
of nations are blind to history. Ever since the internal combustion 
engine was inflicted upon us we have been travelling faster and faster— 
and getting into bigger and bigger wars. 


Crry CHURCHES 


In The Times of September 8th a complete account of the damage 
and destruction scattered upon the ancient churches of the City of 
London enabled us to survey our irreparable loss. I remember that a 
former Bishop of London once suggested the sale of many of these edifices 
in order to finance suburban churches. There was an outcry ; protests 
from hundreds of worthy people, many of whom perhaps had never seen 
the interior of a City Church. However, they liked their names which 
are indeed quaint and charming ; and the thought of their rich historical 
associations. The Nazis have now abolished, without compensation, the 
treasures that the Bishop wished to barter. The average extent of a 
parish before the fire of London was about three acres. In those days, 
the churches stood, with their fantastically varied towers, as thick as 
trees in a thinly spaced forest. And, though only about half of them were 
rebuilt after the fire, they were still far too many for the ever-diminishing 
number of resident citizens. By the time of Charles Dickens, whose 
exquisite paper in The Uncommercial Traveller is the best imaginative 
account ever given of them, they had acquired the peculiarly fragrant— 
or if you like mouldy—charm of solitude and seclusion ; together with the 
comfort of emptiness, even on Sundays. Nobody, as Dickens remarked, 
after assorting their varied atmospheres and odours, could tell, in his day, 
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what the forthcoming times would bring. Time never brought back 
pious citizens to the City of London churches ; it brought bombs instead, 
to disperse even the dust of the worthies who once worshipped under the 
steeples of Wren, Hawkesmoor, and Gibbs. 


THEIR CONGREGATIONS 


Some of the steeples remain tottering over the adjacent ruins. I 
have not re-visited them in their desolation, but recall the extraordinary 
diversity of design in those of St. Mary-le-Bow, St. Brides (earlier damaged 
by storm), Christ Church, Newgate, St. Dunstan’s, St. Michael’s, Cornhill, 
and the concave quadrants of St. Vedast’s, Foster Lane. Will it be 
possible to reconstruct these churches on Wren’s plan? I hardly think 
so. The argument of their Sunday emptiness will be used again. They 
have lived their lives, though one wishes that they could have died slowly 
and peacefully, instead of being assassinated in war. I fondly remember 
one that I used to attend regularly on summer Sundays. In that church, 
apart from myself, were usually the vicar and his family, a sprinkling of 
ladies who might have been cleaners, two or three boys for a choir, and a 
very old man who might have been verger or pew-opener. He approached 
me on my second visit with a welcoming surprise and whispered : ‘ Was 
you from them warehouses ?’ Apparently it did not occur to him that I 
might be a piece of the congregation. Evidently he wasn’t used to 
strangers. He seemed glad to see a new face—even if it belonged to a 
supposed commercial traveller from the neighbouring wholesale houses 


near St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
RICHARD JENNINGS. 


ALDOUS HUXLEY 


1. Grey EMINENCE 


THE modern conflict between religion and politics has its origins partly 
in subjective and partly in objective forces. The tension generated 
by the spiritual and material duality of human nature is the subjective 
ground of the conflict; but we must seek the objective origins in 
the historical background of the Renaissance and the Reformation. 
The Renaissance, with its discovery and invention, its geographical 
expansion and artistic efflorescence, gave an enormous impetus to the 
material side of human life, and greatly increased secular ambition at the 
expense of spiritual creativity. Conversely, the Reformation with its 
rejection of religious authority and exaggeration of personal experience, 
gradually led to a subjectivisation of religion which intensified the 
cleavage begun by the Renaissance. Materialism became increasingly 
the note of social life, while religion retreated further inwards. The 
result was to produce a separate morality for politics which reached its 
culmination in England im the attitude of week-day ‘ business’ 
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and Sunday worship. Later, the arrogant challenge of the scientific 
view of life threw religion on the defensive and drove it deeper within, 
while the technology of science made the world increasingly self-sufficient. 
The result is that to-day politics have either cut adrift from and ignored 
religion, as in the democracies, or become their own religion, denying and 
opposing the supernatural altogether, as in the totalitarian countries. 

The evil effects of large-scale secular politics in the modern world have 
led to a dangerous tendency among sensitive men of good will to with- 
draw from political activity. But this attitude is almost as dangerous as 
the political rejection of religion. Both destroy the balance of human life. 
Because religion must have priority over politics, it does not follow that 
large-scale politics is intrinsically evil ; indeed the withdrawal of religion 
from large-scale politics increases the evil of the latter by leaving it to its 
own godless devices, while religion suffers by playing into the hands of 
organised, mass-technological forces that easily crush it in its defenceless, 
subjective state. 

Among the many men of vision and character who, disgusted with 
large-scale politics, have embraced the esoteric view of religion, no 
one has argued the case more eloquently than Aldous Huxley. In 
Grey Eminence, he has studied the relationship between personal mys- 
ticism, organised religion, and mass-politics, as embodied in the life of 
Father Joseph, the adviser and right-hand man of Richelieu. The con- 
clusion he draws is that large-scale politics is intrinsically evil, that 
organised religion is powerless to stem its force and must inevitably 
succumb to it, and that only personal theocentric mysticism, operating 
in and through the small community of devoted souls, can save mankind. 

Huxley’s own development from the lower psychology of scepticism to 
the higher psychology of seership is the key to the religious and political 
views that emerge from his study of Father Joseph. Even in the sceptical 
and cynical works of his earlier period, he was always intensely aware of 
the social chaos and personal futility resulting from selfishness. But he 
had nothing to offer except the tempered Epicureanism of Do What You 
Will. He did possess, however, a remarkable mental docility, together 
with encyclopedic reading and a profound capacity for experience which 
gradually led him to God as the supreme value in which alone the ego can 
be transcended and integrated. Egotism, he observes in Grey Eminence, 
‘ is nothing but the root of evil, the settled propensity to sin’; and he is 
convinced that any way of transcendence of our egotism other than that 
offered by the technique of individual mysticism must inevitably fail, 
since it must obliquely strengthen the self by generating a false attitude 
and a false framework of action. Organised religion has saved the world, 
not because, but in spite of, its organisation : it has been saved by the 
leaven of mysticism within. Huxley does not, of course, reject social 
forces, but he insists that the perfected contemplation of the mystic 
can overflow into social action only within the restricted sphere of the 
small community. ‘ Good is a product of the ethical and spiritual artistry 
of individuals’: and ‘goodness of more than average quantity and 
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quality (can) be practically realised only on a small scale, by self-dedi- 
cated and specially trained individuals.’ But since even ‘average’ 
goodness, let alone theocentric mysticism, is rare, what hope does Huxley’s 
view offer for the mass of mankind, above all to-day, when we are caught 
in the toils of a world-wide technological massification ? Although the 
force of holiness is disproportionately great, and although the small theo- 
centric community can and does exercise an immense influence upon 
society, the brute fact remains that without large-scale organisation 
within the state, religion can make very. little progress. Huxley pays 
tribute to the Benedictine communities in the Dark Ages ; but he seems 
to have overlooked the fact that they operated in thinly populated, 
barbarian societies. The problem is to discover the mass-collective 
mode by and through which the transcendence of the individual ego 
in God may be made possible in mass-collective world. 

This individualistic and esoteric prejudice of Huxley accounts for his 
inadequate diagnosis of the failure of large-scale politics—a failure that 
proceeds partly from the nature of things and partly from the deliberate 
wickedness of men, rather than from any evil inherent in large-scale 
politics itself. He argues that large-scale activities must fail because ‘ the 
intrinsic nature of the human instruments with which, and the human 
materials upon which, political action must be carried out, is a positive 
guarantee against the possibility that such action shall yield the results 
that were expected of it.’ His argument is that while individuals and 
small groups do not necessarily behave well, large groups cannot, as such, 
behave well. Certainly it is extremely difficult for large groups to behave 
well, on account of the absence of personal relationships. But a large- 
scale and centralised society such as our own cannot dispense with large- 
scale activity. If, as Huxley says, ‘ Society can never be greatly improved, 
until such time as most of its members choose to become theocentric 
saints,’ there is no hope for us at all, judging by common experience and 
history, for the mass of men will never become theocentric saints, nor is it 
desirable that they should. As the Church insists, not all men are called 
to be saints ; but all are called to virtue and the good life, the conditions 
for which are precisely what the best-type of large-scale politics aims at. 
Sainthood, and the work of the religious communities, are indeed the 
leaven of society without which it would perish. At the same time, the 
organisation of the Church in the world, within the framework of large- 
scale politics, is the only means whereby the influence of the saints can 
reach the masses. 

The problems raised by Huxley have been dealt with much more 
practically, from the Christian standpoint, by Hilaire Belloc and Michael 
de la Bedoyére, and from the secular standpoint by Bertrand Russell. As 
realists these men have recognised the inevitability of machinery, massi- 
fication, and centralisation in the modern world, and have suggested 
admirable large-scale political moves to bring the mass into harmony 
with personal ideals. Belloc has suggested laws for differential taxation, 
the protection of the small owner, and so forth, while de la Bedoyére has 
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shown the way in which Christian doctrine can vitalize impersonal forces. 
Russell has suggested how the lust for power (that egotism which, for 
Huxley, is the basic evil) can be curtailed by large-scale political measures 
which inhibit its range. The work of three such very different writers 
shows how much can be done by large-scale methods. 

The politics most likely to succeed to-day will be centred in the small- 
scale ideal with large-scale activity. Our modern politicians are so 
engrossed in the immensity of their active field that they lose the ideal 
of personality and community, while those who, like Huxley, are over- 
concerned with the ideal of personality and community tend to withdraw 
from participation in the large-scale activity which alone might give them 
any reasonable hope of achieving their ideals. Large-scale politics, 
because of their greater potentiality for evil, demand greater complexity 
and subtlety of thought, and vigilance of action. Large-scale politics are 
not essentially evil : it is the evil, the deep-seated egoism, latent in human 
nature, that taints politics no less than the highest personal holiness, and 
against which we must be continually on our guard. 

It is difficult to understand why Huxley chose Father Joseph to 
illustrate his ideas of the evil effects of large-scale power politics on a man 
of good intentions, since he was not representative of ordinarily consistent 
good will or extraordinarily consistent holiness. He was, if we may judge 
by Huxley’s account, neurotic. 

The word neurotic is used very loosely to-day to cover @ variety of 
anomalous mental states, and is frequently used to describe what are 
really faults of character. Broadly there seem to be three degrees of 
what is called ‘neurosis’: defects of character brought about by bad 
education and a false attitude to life; definite neural and emotional 
disturbances ; and insanity,a fundamental derangement of the higher 
functions of reason and will. The second only is neurosis. The first 
two have a constant tendency to pass over into each other. 
Faults of character breed mental conflicts that disturb the balance 
of the nervous system and the emotions, and are frequently, but not 
always, accompanied by some kind of neurosis ; and occasionally extreme 
neurosis can wreck the mind and lead to insanity. But it is a great mis- 
take to describe a restless, dissatisfied person, suffering from a sense of 
inferiority derived from a false attitude to life, as neurotic, unless he shows 
marked neural and emotional disturbance—otherwise almost every human 
being would be a neurotic. The truth is that we all have defects of 
character ; but certain well-defined symptoms mark the neurotic. 

In what sense, then, would the word apply to Father Joseph? He 
seems to have been genuinely neurotic in the sense defined above. He 
possessed the kind of abnormally sensitive mind that easily falls a prey to 
characterological anomalies in early life, and as a result of some deep inner 
conflict he developed a distinctly neurotic constitution. The essence of 
neurosis is an unsolved conflict within the roots of the personality, in 
which the ruthless, dynamic force of egoism becomes separated from the 

‘ creative force of love and service. Instead of being overcome, it is driven 
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underground, issuing in the extraordinary behaviour patterns of neurosis 
in which obviously good intentions and acts are warped by acts of dis- 
guised egoism. According to Huxley, Father Joseph aimed at a good end 
which he failed to realise on account of the evil means, i.ec., large-scale 
politics, which he employed. But this judgment rests on the assumption 
that large-scale politics are necessarily evil. If they are not evil, we must 
conclude that Father Joseph could have done admirably in that sphere, 
and we must look to the defect in him for the cause of his failure. 

Now it is here that Huxley’s philosophy of ends and means (set out in 
his brilliant book of that name, and implicit in all his later work) reveals 
its limitations. Huxley argues rightly that we often destroy our good ends 
by the employment of evil means ; but his religious and political theory 
seems to have obscured the question of why we so often employ evil 
means. The reason why we so often employ evil means for good ends 
is explained in the mental pattern of neurosis. With the better part of 
him, the neurotic argues for and consciously aims at the good end, while at 
the same time unconsciously willing the evil end which represents his 
genuine life-pattern (to use Adler’s terminology), and which he fulfils 
by employing the evil means that inevitably must realise it, while 
satisfying his good will by consciously aiming at the good end. Good 
men and evil men are consistent. Neurosis is self-deception—the desire 
to have one’s cake and eat it. 

It seems therefore that Father Joseph achieved the evil end (power) 
which he unconsciously desired, by pursuing an evil means which 
destroyed his consciously good intentions. In the same way, on a smaller 
scale, we all know the neurotic who consciously wishes to be kind and 
helpful, but continually wounds those around him by means of so-called 
‘ thoughtless ’ little actions and slips-of-the-tongue which satisfy his true 
and disguised end, i.e., the desire for social domination. 

Huxley relates several events which throw light on the abnormal 
tendencies in Father Joseph’s childhood without seeming to be aware of 
their significance. The Freudian sex-mythology is grossly exaggerated ; 
but it is impossible to avoid the conclusion, from certain events of his 
childhood, that Father Joseph’s sexual life was warped from a very early 
age—and the sexual life is usually indicative of some more deep-seated 
conflict. For example, Huxley speaks of the ‘ repressed violence ’ of his 
love for his father, and of his paroxysm of grief, followed by a haunting 
sense of the transcience of human happiness, when he died. Then there 
is the revealing incident of his calf-love for Juliet Leclerc, and his sudden 
violent reaction from her and disgust at her presence—a state of mind 
complicated and intensified by the emotions that followed from his acci- 
dentally nearly killing his mother with an arquebus. (This act may have 
been an example of Freud’s hypothesis of unconsciously-willed clumsi- 
ness.) Many other incidents, increasing as his life progressed, reveal the 
abnormality of Father Joseph. Everything he did was tainted; his 
attitude to man, his approach to God; his mysticism no less than his 
politics. Always his mind revealed the acute contradictions of the 
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neurotic. He had a neprptation for ‘ firmness in action hampered by an 
extraordinary gentleness’: he possessed @ great insight into character : 
he was patient and painstaking, and, in purely religious matters, surpris- 
ingly tolerant. But in his diplomatic activity he was capable of the most 
terrifying ruthlessness and the most ungodly deceit. He was known as 
Ezechiely and Tenebroso-Cavernoso ; and, as Huxley says, he was both. 

Huxley makes much of the appalling wars that resulted from Father 
Joseph’s policy ; and some of the most vivid and horrific writing in the 
book is given to descriptions of the wars and the disasters that followed 
them. He explains Father Joseph’s policy by saying that he wrongly 
identified the cause of France with the will of God. In a sense he did ; 
but the explanation of his behaviour is not so simple as that. The hidden 
desire for secret power (and, as the sinister Sir Basil Zaharoff once remarked, 
secret power is the greatest thrill) was more probably the root of Father 
Joseph’s diplomacy. The greatness of France was quite compatible with 
moral activity. Only a devil deliberately pursues power for itself: men 
desire power for something, and their virtue or otherwise depends upon 
the nature of the objective value for which they desire power, and upon 
the lengths to which they pursue it. Money, country, the welfare of 
mankind, nature, are ascending values, and each may be pursued 
relatively to God. But to deify any value but God is to desire power for 
the pursuance of that which, by its very falsity, destroys itself, and ends 
in sheer egoism. Behind the pursuit of the inadequate value lies the 
hidden desire for absolute power, and behind Father Joseph’s identifica- 
tion of France with the will of God lay his repressed desire for power over 
men. It is from abnormal statesmen like Father Joseph, and from 
Utopian secularists and self-seeking gangsters, that large-scale politics 
must be protected. 

Huxley’s mistake is that he applies his preconceived notion of the 
intrinsic evil of large-scale politics to explain the actions of a most 
unrepresentative neurotic friar-statesman. In all his later work, 
admirable though it is, there is a tendency to over-simplification. His 
insistence upon one-pointedness is perhaps a reaction from the meaning- 
less complexity of life that followed from the scepticism of his earlier 
period. 

It is true, of course, that the single-hearted devotion to God, upon 
which Huxley insists, is the source of integration ; but the devotion of 
the rare and inspired individual must overflow into the complexity of 
social activity on a large scale. To-day, when everything is necessarily 
and inevitably large-scale, there would be no chance at all of reaching 
the over-mechanised and spiritually starved masses save through the 
social organisation of the Church. If the social organisation of the 
Church were to perish, the Theocentric individuals and small groups would 
be utterly annihilated by the neurotic, Utopian, and gangster elements 
in our mass-society. 

Admittedly Huxley sees the value of the Christian doctrine of contem- 
plation overflowing into action, and he has given a very clear and 
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admirable statement of it, paying tribute to its formulation in the 
writings of the Jesuit theologian, Father Lallement. It is all the more 
remarkable, then, that he fails to see the bearings of this doctrine upon 
large-scale communities, and large-scale action. Huxley has discovered 
for himself the greatest principle in the world; but he mistakenly 
imagines it to be the only one. The new, esoteric religious outlook for 
which he stands is the final phase of the subjectivism that emerged in the 
modernist movement of a generation ago, and which itself was rooted 
in the ‘inwardness’ of the Reformation. Mysticism, says Huxley, 
‘ provides the basis for a religion free from unacceptable dogmas, which 
themselves are contingent upon ill-established and arbitrarily interpreted 
historical facts,’—a statement which might have been taken straight out 
of Tyrrell or Loisy. But it is precisely the historical framework and 
dogmas that impart to the Church its objective force. When the history 
and dogmas are no longer believed, the structure will collapse, and the 
Church cease to exist. And when the Church goes, totalitarianism will 
reign unchallenged. Christ was killed, and His followers scattered, by 
the organised secular arm. Yet He conquered—because his followers 
organised. Had they not done so, had they practised the group 
quietism advocated by Huxley instead of becoming the Church, Christ 
would not have conquered. Christians believe, of course, that it was 
a part of God’s plan that though Christ should be non-resisting and should 
be killed, his followers should organise and carry His message to the 
whole world. But it is, surely, a matter of common sense. 

The theocentric devotion of the individual and the group must have 
a large-scale social framework within which it can function in 
the world—a social framework which must be based upon the common 
decencies, and which can utilise all the legal and political machinery of 
the age. The special function of the Church Militant is to penetrate the 
social structure in such a way as to make it possible for the delicate 
plants of the Church Contemplative to develop and in turn enrich the 
Church Militant, saving it from the corroding forces of worldliness and 
ambition. Large-scale action was necessary in Father Joseph’s day ; 
and it is more than ever necessary in our modern mass-society. The 
neurotic, and at times, half-insane friar was entirely unrepresentative of 
the enlightened and consistent Christian statesman. Because neurotics, 
idealists, and evil power-mongers have often wrecked the social structure, 
and greatly added to the miseries of mankind, it is quite unjustifiable to 
conclude that statesmanship is an intrinsically God-forsaking activity 
that must inevitably corrupt the statesman. Human egoism can corrupt 
anything—the spiritual power of the mystic no less than the social power 
of the large-scale politician. The social organisation of the Church in the 
world is designed to restrain both. 

With all his spirituality and docility of mind, Huxley has failed to 
grasp the real nature and meaning of large-scale politics and Christian 
organisation. Yet Grey Eminence is a great book—a book of unflagging 
interest, wealth of ideas, vividness of writing, and profound sincerity. 
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It is a book with a noble message. To the superficial, self-seecking 
materialist world it offers the truth that the love of God is the supreme 
end of human life. But the danger is that its esoteric message might 
easily lead to the defeat of the very things it advocates. Ends and means 
again. Can it be that Huxley’s real but hidden end is withdrawal from 
the chaos and conflicts of modern life, and his esotericism a disguised 
means, ultimately inhibiting and destroying his conscious theocentric 
end? In his youth, Huxley despaired of mankind; and for all his 
progress in spiritual things one cannot avoid the conclusion that he still 
despairs of mankind—though no longer of the individual. It has often 
been said that the great Oriental religions, which Huxley so much admires, 
have remained inert, because deep down in them is a core of world-for- 
saking pessimism. It is not difficult to see their relation to Huxley’s 
mentality and outlook; and the modern divorce between politics and 
religion is completed by it. But between the esoteric theocentric, and 
the totalitarian materialist who would overwhelm him, stands the social 
organisation of the Christian Church. 
Rosert HaMILTon. 


NIGHTFALL IN JERUSALEM 


In the city walls just outside the Damascus Gate stands an Air Raid 
Shelter sign which leads not only into security from the once-feared 
raids that never reached the Holy City, but into the famous King David’s 
Quarries deep under the heart of the city. A guide with a torch will 
take you through these caverns in the limestone rock upon which Jeru- 
salem stands: the dark caverns he will tell you extend for 30 miles, but 
3 miles is a nearer estimate. To me, however, when I explored King 
David’s Quarries this afternoon, the chief interest lay in the fact that 
like the numerous other caves in the rocks around Jerusalem, they afford 
roosting places for the many bats which sally forth about 6 p.m., when 
darkness falls suddenly upon the city without the western twilight. 

Jerusalem at night is a fascinating place, although the old city within 
the walls is unsafe for a westerner to walk after dark. The bats flutter 
around Allenby Square and through the streets in the town. They are 
more numerous here than I have seen in any western town, but not so 
many perhaps as inhabit the Jordan Valley. On several evenings when 
taking an after-dinner walk into the city via Julian’s Way I used to be 
puzzled by the sharp, shrill twitching sounds in the air above, as if the 
telegraph wires were humming with traffic. But one evening, in the glare 
of the electric road lamps, I espied the winking wings of a couple of bats 
chasing one another around and emitting these short, shrill calls, strident 
and straining to the ear and much louder than anything I have heard 
our pipistrelle bats produce in England. For a hundred yards above the 
road this incessant twitching noise could be heard, for the air was literally 

_ alive with flying bats. 
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Just over a dozen different bats may be found around Jerusalem. 
The commonest inhabitant of the caves is the large horseshoe, which we 
know in our own English limestone caves, named for the quaint horseshoe- 
like fold of skin over the face which enables the flying bat to sense its 
way through the darkest places. From amongst the mountains come the 
pipistrelles and the long-eared bats, and from the Jordan Valley and the 
distant Dead Sea come the long-tailed bats, the big noctule which also 
inhabits England, and the serotine. Daubenton’s water-bat, which glides 
over English lakes, haunts several of the waters of the Jordan, flitting 
like a tiny sandpiper or swallow in search of insects close to the surface 
of this lovely river. The walls of Jericho are the haunts of the fruit- 
eating bat, Liponycteris nudiventris, while near the Jordan and the 
coastal plain in the cool season may often be found large roosts of the 
Egyptian fruit-bat. At Jericho, this fruit-bat may often fly low over 
your head, emitting an eerie rattling sound. But like the others, this is a 
harmless bat and it is searching for figs and the fruits of Persian lilacs and 
the sycamores. The other bats feed on mosquitoes, flies, beetles and insect 
pests. 

Another sound adds its strangeness to the evening walk. I heard it 
suddenly the other evening when walking down King George Fifth 
Avenue in Jerusalem and passing a patch of stony waste ground, where 
a few pools of rain water had collected. I heard it much louder the pre- 
vious week, when my train stopped outside Gaza on the plain. It was a 
loud, high-pitched and continuous rattle, just like that of an English 
nightjar but at a much higher pitch. I never heard such a din before as 
on this spring night near Gaza. Thousands of unseen rattlers were 
voicing their feelings. Then suddenly from almost alongside the railway 
this piping rattle began with almost deafening noise. 

These were the croakings of the edible frogs which are very common 
wherever there is water in spring. The water-sides of Galilee and Lake 
Huleh swarm with these little singers all joined in lusty chorus. They 
are the male frogs which distend their throats to produce such sound ; 
but occasionally I have heard a bubbling run of notes uttered which I 
suspect might be the female frog answering. 

At Galilee and Lake Huleh there are also green toads and lemon- 
yellow tree-frogs which sit motionless on the tops of the papyrus stems ; 
but they do not call like the edible frogs. Incidentally I haven’t found 
anybody eating the edible frogs here. Maybe like the Syrian hare which 
is so common, they are unclean to Arab and Jew ? 

The birds that call in the night will attract attention. At 11 p.m. the 
other evening, that is five hours after sunset, I heard the shrill screams 
of swifts flying in the air overhead as I passed from the King David's 
Hotel out of Jerusalem. I think these birds were migrating, and not of 
the city’s own large nesting population of swifts which some bird-lovers 
assume fly around high up in the sky at night instead of roosting. 

I have not often heard owls calling at night around Jerusalem, but 
there are many owls in Palestine. One morning as my train approached 
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Lydda on the way from Gaza I saw a little owl sitting on the top of a 
gate post in the bright sunshine, a common sight here. There are long- 
eared owls nesting in the woods by Lake Galilee (Tiberias), and a few 
tawny owls in the woods at Hebron and in the north of the country, also 
in the caves near the Judean hills. The white barn-ow] is fairly common. 
Two of the strangest of birds are the very large, brown fish-owl which 
nests in the Jordan valley, an oriental bird which feeds upon fish, small 
birds, mice and other rodents, and the big eagle-owl which inhabits old 
nests in bushes or burrows in the sand in the Negeb area and in the 
Jordan valley. In old ruins and hollow old olive trees in the south- 
western parts of Palestine may be seen the quaint little Scop’s eared owl, 
a bird which on rare occasions has even straggled to England. 

In Biblical times evening and sundown was characterised by the 
gathering at the city gates of large packs of pariah dogs: wild, dingo- 
like, bushy-tailed creatures which came to feed on the rubbish. Their 
howlings and snarlings as they fought attracted much attention. I have 
seen several of these pariah dogs on my travels about the Holy Land, but 
now no longer do the packs gather at the city gates at sundown as in 
Biblical times, for in its measures to control the spread of rabies the 
British administration has almost exterminated the ownerless dogs that 
roamed the land in packs. 

Glow-worms and their little lamps, crickets which take up the chorus 
when the cicada ceases to chirp and chirrup at sundown, add to nature’s 
interests at night until summer brings the hot weather, however, and the 
insects of the night, known in scientific dignity as Rhyncota but vulgarly 
by another name, torment all sleepers within Jerusalem ! 


Eric Harpy. 


JESUITS’ BARK 


THE Allies’ struggle against malaria in the tropics has been a grim one 
since the Japanese seized the Philippines and the Dutch East Indies, the 
island of Java being the world’s chief source of cinchona, from which 
quinine is obtained. 

Mr. Churchill has spoken of the ravages of tropical diseases, particu- 
larly malaria, in Burma. The American recovery on the Philippines and 
the assaults by sea and air on Japanese bases in Sumatra, next-door 
neighbour to Java, give rise to hopes that before long these important 
cinchona-producing territories will once again be in Allied hands. 

For medical science has not yet discovered anything to substitute 
for quinine in the treatment of malaria. It acts like a charm on that 
dread complaint. One dose is sufficient to kill off the malaria parasite, 
but it has no harmful effect upon the patient. 

Therefore quinine has become man’s most potent ally in the fight 
against the most widespread of all tropical diseases. The debt mankind 
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owes to it is incalculable. The history of the world would have been 
profoundly different without quinine. It has enabled the English race 
to establish an Empire in tropical Africa and the East. 

When, at the beginning of this century, Sir Joseph Hooker, the 
eminent botanist and traveller, was asked what he considered to be the 
most important effort of his lifetime’s activity, he replied: ‘ Quite 
certainly, the getting of cinchona into India—the result is that anyone 
can get at any post office a dose of pure quinine for a little less than a 
half-penny.’ 

The case of India proves how enormous the death-roll from malaria 
would be without the aid of quinine. Its victims number 100 millions a 
year. When necessary, as when malaria follows in the train of famine, 
the quinine is distributed free to sufferers. _ 

India is not a rich country from the point of view of income per head 
of population. That of a ryot (peasant) runs from three to five pounds a 
year. Yet the loss in terms of money through sickness amounts to 
£25,000,000 annually. League of Nation experts say that to prevent 
this drain of money and health India should consume 600 tons of quinine 
@ year. 

Strange are the turns of history’s wheel. Francis Drake swept the 
power of Spain from the seas. Yet it was the adventurers who sailed to 
enlarge the Spanish Empire, and who left their bones in the sweltering 
forests of South America, who gave us the alkaloid which has enabled 
the English to build up an Empire in the tropics. Great stretches of rich 
and fruitful territory there would be uninhabitable by white men but for 
quinine. 

The Indians of the New World had little to thank the conquistadores 
for, yet they taught their Spanish overlords the supreme virtues of 
quinine. Several stories are told as to how white men first became 
acquainted with the febrifuge. 

One is that the name ‘ Jesuits’ Bark,’ by which it became commonly 
known in Spain, was given to it because it was first revealed to a Jesuit 
missionary. He was prostrate with fever, undoubtedly malaria, and was 
cured by the administration of the bark by a South American Indian. 
It is certain that its use had been known for a long time to the natives. 

The other version is more detailed. About the year 1630 Canizares, 
the Governor of Corregidore of Loxa (now Locha in Ecuador), was taken 
ill with an ‘intermittent fever, again, no doubt, malaria. He was cured 
by an Indian cacique of Malacotos, who revealed to him the curative 
properties of the bark and how to administer it. 

The best authenticated early instance of the medicinal use of cinchona 
bark was in 1638. This was when the Countess of Chinchon, wife of the 
Governor of Peru, was cured by its use. She was seized with malaria at 
Lima, and Canizares saved her life by recommending the use of ‘ Peruvian 
bark.’ The Countess, whose tomb can still be seen, afterwards used it 
for treating her husband’s vassals when they were similarly affected. 
Linneeus, the famous eighteenth century Swedish scientist, one of the 
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greatest of all naturalists, may have had the Countess in mind when 
naming the bark. As well, he may have had the native names, ‘ Quina- 
quina ’ or ‘ China-china ’ before him. 

A knowledge of the bark was disseminated throughout Europe by 
members of the Jesuit community, hence the names ‘ Jesuits’ Powder ’ 
or ‘ Jesuits’ Bark.’ Sometimes it was known as ‘the Powder of the 
Cardinal,’ after the procurator-general of the Jesuits, Cardinal de Lugo. 
The Jesuit, Barnabe de Cobo, seems to have introduced the bark to 
Europe and Count Chinchon and his physician brought back further 
supplies. 

In 1658 there appeared a series of advertisements in one of the earliest 
English newspapers, Mercurius Politicus (of which Milton was editor for 
a year or two), in which James Thompson, a merchant of Antwerp, 
offered ‘ the Feaver Bark, commonly called the Jesuites Powder, which 
is so famous for the cure of all manner of Agues in London.’ The Jesuits 
were not at all popular among a large section of the population, and so 
he said of the cure—‘ which bark or powder is attested to be perfectly 
true by Dr. Prujean and other eminent Doctors and Physitians who have 
made experience of it.’ Dr. Prujean was President of the Royal College 
of Physicians. 

The case book of Dr. John Metford, a Nottingham physician, is the 
earliest document (1656) mentioning the use of the bark in England. He 
ordered ‘ Jesuits’ Powder obtained from China.’ It seems he mistook the 
country of origin because the name led him astray. 

The real home of the cinchona is the mountainous western region of 
South America, where it flourishes chiefly between 5,000 and 8,000 feet. 
There are many varieties of the tree, at least two score, and some grow 
to 80 feet. But only about a dozen have been utilised for the commercial 
production of the bark. 

In early days it was produced by the simple expedient of cutting down 
the trees. The inroads into the supplies in New Granada (part of northern 
South America), Ecuador, Colombia and Peru were so extensive that it 
was essential to establish other sources of supply. 

The trees failed in Algeria, but ninety years back the Dutch succeeded 
in establishing them in Java. In the fifties young (later Sir) Clements 
Markham, realising the ghastly tragedies due to the ravages of malaria 
among the peasants of India, determined to introduce the cinchona into 
that country. He placed his scheme before the Secretary of State for 
India and was given the leadership of an expedition to the Andes. 

He and his two botanists, though almost prostrate with mountain- 
sickness, climbed up over 15,000-feet to Toledo and reached the shores of 
Lake Titacaca, the highest lake in the world. From there they pushed 
on into the Peruvian valleys and found an area where the trees flourished, 
although the gathering of young plants and seeds was extremely 
exhausting. 

They had to hack their way through dense undergrowth, cling to the 
edges of precipitous cliffs, climb jagged slopes and on the other hand slide 
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down slippery slopes. Eventually they had all they could carry, but 
then Markham found his enterprise brought almost to naught by an 
officious ex-Colonel of the Peruvian Army. 

Although there was no Government law against the export of cinchona, 
he took upon himself to dare Markham to remove a single plant out of 
the country. The Englishman conceived a bold but hazardous plan. He 
sent his helpers back into the valleys as if to continue their search, while 
he, with only an Indian lad as guide, and with two mules, took the 
precious plants over the great peaks of the Andes and down to the coast. 

By sheer strength of will and unflinching determination, he succeeded 
in crossing 300 miles of terrible country—a wilderness of jungle, of stifling 
heat, then barren rock and bitter cold. He circumvented his enemies 
and reached the coast, but even then danger to his priceless freight was 
not over. One of his foes managed to get on board the ship, pierced 
holes in the cases, and tried to kill the plants by pouring in boiling water. 

They were destined to reach Kew Gardens safely, and later the plants 
and seeds afforested the hills of southern India, and Ceylon. Markham 
was eventually able to say that ‘ this great and important measure fraught 
with blessings to the people of India, and with no less beneficial results to 
the whole civilised world has been finally attended with complete success, 
in spite of difficulties of no ordinary character.” 

’ Of late years efforts have been made to extend the cultivation of 
cinchona in South America, in Formosa, New Guinea, the West Indies 
and the Philippines. A story of the last-named, associated with this war, 
proves that the day of high adventure with regard to the cinchona is not 
yet over. By strange coincidence the name Corregidor echoes in this 
latest incident of the history of quinine as in one of the very earliest. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Arthur Fischer, Chief of the U.S. Philippine Forestry 
Service, introduced the cinchona into those islands. 

Came the Japanese invasion, and Colonel Fischer toiled unceasingly 
to get supplies of the life-giving drug to the heroic defenders of Bataan 
and Corregidor. Then, knowing that the fall of Java was inevitable, and 
realising the grave position of the United Nations as regards quinine when 
that occurred, he determined to collect as much cinchona seed as he could. 

Although his work was subjected to constant bombing and he was 
suffering from poison through handling Japanese equipment, he amassed 
the seed. But how was he to get away with it ? He was given the word 
that a plane was to set off for Australia. A place had been reserved for 
him, and after dodging Japanese bombers the machine reached the 
Commonwealth. 

Colonel Fischer went down with severe fever, brought on by his 
exertions, but he recovered and returned to America. The Department 
of Agriculture cared for the seeds, and they have been planted in South 
America. Thus the wanderers have gone back to their country of origin. 

Supplies in the southern continent are being extensively exploited to 
supply the Allies until Java, as well as the Philippines, is liberated. 


RicuarD C. StTonz. 
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VANISHING QUESTIONS 


A curious and but little considered fact of political history is the way in 
which certain questions which were at one time the cause of great con- 
troversy, but which were never settled one way or the other, completely 
drop out of view. There are some notable instances of questions which 
fully reached the stage of what is called ‘ practical politics,’ which were 
hotly argued on platforms and in the Press and debated in the Houses of 
Parliament, and which have yet receded entirely from public interest. 
At the General Election of 1885, for example, one of the loudest 
election cries on the Conservative side was that of ‘ The Church in Danger.’ 
The excuse or justification of this cry, according to the view a man took 
of the controversy, was the inclusion of a policy of disestablishment and 
disendowment of the Church of England, in the famous Unauthorised 
Programme which Joseph Chamberlain launched a short time before the 
election. The Liberation Society took the field and led the more militant 
section of the Nonconformists, whilst throughout all the rural con- 
stituencies at any rate, country clergy constituted themselves ardent 
canvassers for the Conservative candidates. Yet there was nothing really 
to suggest that the Liberal Party as a whole was committed to Dis- 
establishment, nor was there any evidence that a majority of the Liberals 
sympathised with the aims of the Liberation Society. A certain section 
of Liberals who were also devoted Churchmen advocated Church Reform, 
based on the principles of inclusiveness which Arnold of Rugby had 
preached fifty years before. Albert Grey (afterwards Earl Grey), Canon 
W. H. Fremantle (afterwards Dean of Ripon), Mr. George Harwood, 
Canon Barnett (of Toynbee Hall fame) and the Rev. George Sale Reaney 
were among the writers of a little volume on Church Reform which was 
published by Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. in their Imperial Parliament 
series. In this little book they promulgated the view of the National 
Church being ‘ the nation at prayer,’ and pleaded earnestly both for its 
reform and for the retention of the Establishment as the necessary basis 
of a National Church. Like all moderate men taking a central view of 
great public questions, they were cordially abused by the extremists of 
both camps, the bulk of both the clergy and the Liberationists loudly 
denouncing what they were pleased to call the Erastianism of the National 
Church Reformers. The battle seemed to be fairly joined, and not a few 
good people imagined that a religious struggle comparable to the embit- 
tered controversies of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries had begun. 
But what actually did happen? Directly the new Parliament met, 
the Irish Question swallowed up all other questions, Gladstone brought 
in his Irish Home Rule Bill, the Liberal Party split, and Chamberlain, 
with Lord Hartington and other Liberal Unionists, supported the Con- 
servative Government which was formed after the Election of July 1886 
to oppose Home Rule. The Disestablishment controversy dropped out 
altogether, except as regarded the Church in Wales and the Church of 
- Scotland. It is seldom mentioned to-day, except by extreme Anglo- 
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Catholics who hanker after the wider freedom which they believe they 
would enjoy if the Church were disestablished. 

Another question which was very fiercely debated at one time is that 
of the Local Veto of the Liquor Traffic. The Local Veto plan was that 
which was proposed by the United Kingdom Alliance, the principal total 
abstinence organisation, and its chief promoters in Parliament were Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson and W. §S. Caine. Year by year one or other of these 
ventilated the question in the House of Commons, either by introducing 
a Bill or moving a resolution. Eventually they induced the Liberal Party 
to take it up, and it was formally adopted in the autumn of 1891 as an 
integral part of what was known as the ‘ Newcastle Programme,’ from 
the circumstance that the programme was adopted at the meeting of the 
National Liberal Federation at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. A Bill was 
framed by the Liberal Government. of 1892-5 to implement the Party’s 
pledge, and was taken charge of in the House of Commons by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Sir William Harcourt). It did not become law, 
however, and in the years which followed the defeat of the Liberals at 
the General Election of 1895, other methods of legislation to regulate the 
liquor trade came more and more into view, and Local Veto was seldom 
mentioned, save by a few ardent people whose real aim was total pro- 
hibition, to the attainment of which Local Veto would in their opinion be 
a stepping-stone. 

Frequently also measures which a Government has passed into law 
in the teeth of violent opposition have been accepted by the nation 
without any attempts to repeal them, such as might have been expected 
from the threats hurled by opponents when the Bill was passed. 

A notable example of this is the National Insurance Scheme. When 
Mr. Lloyd George conducted the Bill embodying that scheme through 
the House of Commons, he encountered extremely bitter opposition, 
which increased in violence throughout the country during the months 
which intervened between the passing of the Bill and the ‘ appointed 
day ’ for its coming into operation. The great Friendly Societies were 
up in arms, for they feared that the vast system of thrift and mutual help 
which they had built up would be impaired. The doctors to whom would 
be given the duty of attending panel patients were furious at what they 
considered to be inadequate remuneration for their services, and threat- 
ened what was little less than a strike. 

The very method of making the insurance payments each week was 
bitterly assailed, and duchesses, domestic servants, and Mr. Belloc and 
Mr. Chesterton addressed mass meetings at which was heard the inspiring 
slogan: ‘ We will not lick stamps.’ 

All the signs pointed to a determined effort to repeal the Act or to 
amend it out of all recognition so soon as the Party then in Opposition 
should come into power. Yet nothing of the kind has happened. It is 
true that the war of 1914-18 came before the next General Election after 
the passing of the Act could be held, and many questions which had been 
burning ones vanished in the flood of war and post-war problems, but even 
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before that war broke out, the force of the opposition to the Act was 
lessening, and National Health Insurance was becoming recognised as 
normal part of the nation’s social services. There have been various 
amendments of the Act since then, but they have all been in the direction 
of an extension of the services provided, and were in no way antagonistic 
to the principles on which the Act was based. Indeed, it is safe to say 
that no Government which had the temerity to propose the repeal of the 
Act would last a week. 

Something of the same kind has happened with regard to the Parlia- 
ment Act which was the outcome of the most dangerous constitutional 
crisis which had agitated this country since the Reform Bill crisis of 
1831-32. On the one hand, the Opposition of that time proclaimed their 
full intention of repealing or drastically amending the Parliament Act 
when they obtained the power to do so. On the other, the then Prime 
Minister (Mr. Asquith), i in his exposition of the preamble of the measure 
adumbrating organic reform of the House of Lords, declared that that 
reform ‘ brooked no delay.’ That was in 1911, and we are now in 1945, 
In the period between those two dates there have been Coalition Govern- 
ments, National Governments, Conservative Governments and Labour 
Governments, but no purely Liberal Government, yet nothing has been 
done, nor has any real effort been put forth to reform the House of Lords, 
and still less to repeal the Parliament Act. 

The fierceness of the opposition to Balfour’s Education Act of 1902 
moderated very much after 1908. No doubt the fires of sectarian rancour 
are still smouldering, and we were prepared for some revival of them when 
the Government introduced a new Education Bill, but the atmosphere 
was very much less sultry than it was at any time between 1896 and 1908, © 
and the fact that the leaders of the Church of England and of the Free 
Churches had come to an agreement on some fundamental principles of 
religious education tended to confine the area of conflict to the extreme 
men on both sides. 

The truth seems to be that when a policy is in the making on anything 
that is controversial, the extremist tail is apt to wag the party dog, but 
in the long run the central and moderate opinion of the country prevails 
over the ‘ ultras ’ of all sections of opinion. 

Henry E. BannarD. 








